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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MAN OF WEALTH AND THE MAN OF WANT, 


Lorp Witrram was now destined to try the world in a 
new capacity, namely, that of suitor. Hitherto he had occu- 
. pied a position which caused him “ to be sued,” and rendered 
it unnecessary that he should sne for the assistance of others, 
except in the common incidents of life. Of independent 
means he could take a calm and philosophic view of all 
worldly affairs, pronounce on their propriety as he deemed 
necessary, and assist in their execution if it were required 
of him. Whatever the effects might be, he was not likel 
to suffer from them, if they approached him, he could fall 
back on “* his own resources,”’ and, like the snail, could retreat 
into his shell, and protecting himself therein, from the ad- 
verse blasts, wait patiently until the storm had blown over, 
There might be proofs of the violence of the storm, and of 
the bitterness of the blast in the desolation presented to his 
@y6; on emerging from his retreat, dismantled houses, trees 
torn from their roots, and fragments of tiles, slates, and 
“articles of varied character, might be seen strewed around, 
but these were nought to him; he would look upon them as 
the “ natural consequences of a storm,” and picking his way 
the midst of the fragments, might congratulate himself on 
| own personal safety, and the ‘ sunshine” which had 
seeeded the * night.” 
But ‘circumstances had altered, and the shell which had 
viously protected him from danger, scarcely existed. 
fhe Banking house of Lynn & Co. was one of the most 
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eminent in London, and was distinguished as one that took a 
most active part in railway matters, the principal of the 
house being a director of one of the largest railways in the 
kingdom. 

Lord Wiltram had banked with Lynn & Co. for many 

ears, and had generally left a few thousand pounds ba- 

beside on the credit side of their ledger. He was, there- 
fore, a favorite with the house, and seldom asked in vain 
for any compliment or accommodation which he might re- 
quire. Demand and compliance were linked together almost 
as one, so rapidly did the one succeed the other. 

In addition, the town mansion of Mr. Lynn was frequently 
graced by the presence of Lord Wiltram as one of his guests, 
and their country residences were the seats of mutual invita- 
tions. They stood, therefore, more in the relation of friends, 
than of banker and depositor. 

Lord Wiltram, therefore, had little doubt of his succeed- 
ing with Mr. Lynn in his projected loan, especially as his 
estates in Yorkshire were worth at. least double the amount. 
He. felt a little anxious regarding the matter, as the law 
proceedings were being rapidly brought to a close, but beyond 
this, no feeling of doubt possessed him. 

Entering the cash office of Lynn & Co., where the clerks 
were already engaged in the early oceupation of the day, 
namely, mending their pens, dusting their books, and some 
“late ones” even fitting on their working-coats, he passed 
rapidly through to the inner office, which was appropriated to 
the more confidential clerks of the house, and separated 
from the outer by a glass door, he was about entering the 
private office of the principal, as was his usual custom, 
without being anriounced, when Mr. Tot, an elderly gentle- 
man, with spectacles on nose, and pen in ear, and the chief 
hook-keeper of the establishment arrested his. farther course 
by exclaiming in a tone of unusual excitement,— 

“* Mr. Lynn’s engaged, my Lord.” 

‘* Particularly so ?” 

_“ Very particularly, and will be so for at least an 
hour.” 
_ “ Would yon oblige me by sending in my card {” 

“Tam sorry to disoblige your lordship, but I know Mr. 
Lynn’s engagement is such as to prevent the possibility of 
his seeing you before eleven o’clock.’ 
: “ Then T° shall leave my card, and return at that 

our, . | 
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Lord Wiltram left the banking-house, and re-entering his 
cab, felt at a loss whither to drive. To visit the office of the 
West-end Junction and Scarborough railway, was but to ex- 
pose him to fresh claimants; to return to his chamber would 
entail on him an immediate drive back to the city, and he 
knew of no one east of Temple-bar to whom he could pay a 
visit on an emergency, and while away an hour either agreeably 
or profitably. He proceeded therefore to drive anywhere, and 
turned his horse’s head towards London Bridge. Having 
crossed the bridge, he was} attracted by the terminus of the 
Brighton railway, and turned down Tooley Street, in the Bor- 
ao and drove through regions which he had never previously 
visited: he soon became envolved in a labyrinth of streets, and 
a somewhat similar state of ideas, and, for the first time in his 
life, saw and wondered at the immense amount of crime and 
poverty, and filth and ignorance, which seemed to abound on 
every side, and began to reflect, for the first time also, as to 
the soundness of his doctrines of modern philosophy and poli- 
tical economy. 

To return to Lombard Street. The occupation in which 
Mr. Lynn was engaged was certainly an important one, being 
a consultation of the heads of the house as to their future 
mode of proceeding, and the line of policy which they should 
adopt towards their depositors. 

_._ An examination of the books had been already made, the 

balances struck, and the portion of each of the debtors and 

Teditors of the house made available in the private account- 

wok. The partners were unanimous in their resolution, which 
was briefly to do no further business but we the best houses, 
to curtail their discounts, to collect all the funds possible, and 
to part with nothing which they could possibly retain. 

_. Lhe liabilities of the house amounted to ten millions, their 
_ &sséts to fifteen millions, being a balance in their favour of five 

‘Millions, and yet the partners felt anxious, if not alarmed, at 
i the Impending crisis. 
~ The eleventh hour struck from the neighbouring clocks, 
which appeared to have participated in the discord of the times, 
‘few told their tales in harmony, and Lord Wiltram had not 
burned from his accidental visit to Southwark; he had lost 


a * 


himself in the intricacies of the neighbourhood, and did not 


ach the banking-house till near half-past the hour. 
4, £16 again entered the inner office, but now enquired of Mr. 
tot, the chief book-keeper, if Mr. Lynn was disengaged. 
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‘Not yet, my lord. If your lordship will take a chair for a 
few moments, Mr. Lynn will be soon disengaged, and will see 


“‘ Have you sent in my card, pray ?” 

“Not yet, my lord; Mr. Lynn’s orders were “ not to be 
disturbed, unless on the most urgent business.”’ 

‘¢ But my business is urgent.” 

“‘]— was not aware of that, my lord; I shall send in your 
card immediately.” 

Upon this Mr. Tot desired the junior clerk, who sat at a 
neighbouring desk, to take in Lord Wiltram’s card by his pri- 
vate door. 

The junior clerk, the prototype of Mr. Tot in all but age, 
and who already realised a second Tot, seen through the dark 
vista of some twenty years, when his body should grow cor- 

ulent, and his hair grey, and his sight bad, when the top of 
bis head should become bald, and his trousers cease to be con- 
fined by straps, left the office with the card to deliver it as 
ordered. 

In a few moments he returned, and said aloud,— 

“Mr. Lynn will see Lord Wiltram immediately.” 

Lord Wiltram’s card was not delivered. The whole was a 
eed performed to appease Lord Wiltram, and frequently 
practised on similar occasions. 

The clerks resumed their silent avocations, and Lord Wil- 
tram began to gaze on the fire which burned before him. 

His reflections were many but his conclusions were few. He 
began to feel the difficulties of his position, and already to 
doubt as to the success of bis intended proposal. 

Fifteen minutes passed away, and Lord Wiltram began to 
manifest some symptoms of impatience. He turned frequently 
on his chair, crossed and recrossed his legs ad infinitum, and 
at length stood up and commenced to read a printed paper 
which was suspended from the wall over the firepiace, and 
which he found to be a list of the country agents of the house. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and the noble lord’s impatience had 
reached the boiling point, when the conference of the house 
being over, the business-bell was rung, and Lord Wiltram was 
ushered into the presence of the man of money. 

Lord Wiltram felt annoyed at the length of time which he 
had been kept in waiting, and although he thought it better to 

conceal his feelings, his manners were less gracious than usual. 
The banker's manner was similar, although from different causes. 


* 
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They met as men of the world—not as friends—on business ; 
it was a matter of debit and credit which now stood: between 
them, and should be settled according as the balance was likely 
to turn. | 

After a few moments’ conversation on lighter matters, and 
which the West-end customers of the house only were privi- 
leged to indulge in, Lord Wiltram introduced the subject of 
his proposed loan. 

‘I am sorry, my lord,” replied the banker, ‘‘ that we cannot 

- entertain the matter at present.” 

‘Is the security not satisfactory ?” 

“Oh, the security is unquestionable, my lord; but we do 
not feel disposed to increase our advances.” 

** Perhaps you object to the rate of interest ; if vou doso, 
I shall add a half per cent.” | 

* The rate of interest is quite satisfactory, my lord ; but we 
must decline your kind offer; the arrangements of the house 
will not admit of it; I should be most happy to oblige your 
lordship, but I know the other partners will not accede to it.” 

** If you would propose it to them, re 

** It would be quite useless to do so. I assure your lordship 

it would be of no avail to press the matter on the house.” 
Lord Wiltram recoiled from the last words of the banker— 
** press the matter on the house.” He had been “ pressing’ the 
‘matter,” but was not aware of it. His position had led him 
to forget his doctrines of modern philosophy. He felt that the 
» answer of the banker was short and decisive, and that any fur- 

© ther remarks on the subject were uncalled for. 

| After a very brief conversation, the noble lord and the 
_ banker parted for the present. They had met as men of the 

_ world, and the noble lord, for the first time in his life, felt 

__ + aeutely the bitterness of his own doctrines. 

_ » + Few will be found disposed to condemn the conduct of the 

‘banker ; he was himself but the creature of circumstances, 

and might be their_victim if he did not prepare for the 
tening storm. Although at the moment he refused 

‘Lord Wiltram the loan which he required, he had at com- 

“mand as many hundred thousands, he could not possibl 

i what amount of claims might be presented to the house 

Hore the week was ended; houses which were then per- 

etly solvent might, and most probably would be bankrupt 

ra few days, and their papers held by the bank toa large 
unt would be comparatively useless. at 
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The Bank of England had issued the fiat, and the order 
of the day became, as the French cry when defeated, Sauve 
ut peut, each house instantly closed its coffers against all 
emands except those which were imperative. 

The doctrines which Lord Wiltram upheld, reacted there. 
fore, upon himself, but he did not feel that these were 
their practical results. In his heart he bitterly denounced 
the conduct of the banker, who, regardless of former favors 
and past friendship, denied to him in his present emergency 
that assistance which he so imperatively needed. 

He*condemned the banker for not advancing to him 
twenty thousand pounds when he offered hiin sufficient secu- 
rity, but he forgot to ask himself who would lend the 
banker the same amount, on the same security, the following 
day or week, if he required assistance. His payments 
should be made instanter—any delay, the slightest hesita- 
tion would be fatal—his credit rested on his character for 

netuality, that forfeited, his eredit was lost, and his bank- 
ing house destroyed, perbaps for ever. 

The convulsion alluded to, aud one of the effects of 
which we are describing as the representative of an hundred 
realities, was one of the most uncalled for, and the most 
artificial which ever occurred in this country, and has been 
one of the most fatal in its results. Years have passed 
since it took place, and still the country labours under its 
effects, and will continue to do so for several years to come. 
it was produced for a political purpose, and was caused by 
the first minister of the day. The reason offered for such 
proceeding was the railway speculation of the day; but this 
would of its own accord have worn itself out, and did not 
regard an act so destructive to public credit for its extinction. 
Some hundreds might, and would have been ruined by their 
folly, but a nation would not have been so brought to the 
verge of ruin. 

- Lord Wiltram turned towards his chambers in the Ab- 
bey, where he arrived in a brief space of time occupied by 
him in guiding his horse through the crowded streets and in 
revolving in his mind where he should next seek to raise the 
large sim which he required. The necessity of this being 
done without delay, became greater from day to day, as the 
law ngs were advancing rapidly, and a letter from his 
solicitors informed him that several ‘of his creditors would be 
entitled to“an execution in’ the course of eight days. He 
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now resolved on consulting his solicitors, and on waiting on 
them. was referred to a professed money-lender, who. resided 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s-Inn. ag, doe 

To visit a person of such ‘‘ doubtful character, ”. in his usual, 
manner, would be so injurious to his reputation, Lord Wiltram 
dismissed his cab for the present, and walking. quietly into one 
of the adjoining streets, hired a cab from one of the stands, and 
entering, desired the cabman to drive to Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, 
and at the same time drew up the windows of the cab to escape 
observation. 

Arrived in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, he dismissed the cab, and 
taking the address of the money-lender, proceeded to find his 
local habitation. It wasin one of the narrow, dark, unwhole- 
some courts or alleys which run from Carey Street. to the 
Strand. 

Here at length he found the name which he was in search 
of on the door of one of the houses, engraved on a brass plate, 
which seemed to have been many years sinee nearly rubbed out 
of existence, and was now left dirty on purpose, to save it from 
utter destruction. 

With some difficulty he deciphered the letters ‘“‘ Queleh” on 
the plate, and concluded this must be the party he was in search 
of. But doubt arose in his mind that this could be the party, 
as the house was one of the worst in the neighbourhood. The 
windows were dirty, and not a few broken and patched with 
various pieces, the door being nearly off the hinges; the hall 
was dark and filthy, and the place more like the resort of 
thieves and pickpockets than the residence of a man of 
wealth. 

_ But comparing the written address again carefully with the 
name on the door, he felt assured that this must be the party, 
_ and entering the hall, the door being open he looked around for 
the “ housekeeper’s bell,” but in vain. As he walked to and 
fro for this purpose in the hall, his footsteps resounded through 
the house, but met with no response, save from their ownecho, 
_ through the apparently deserted dwelling. 
' “Can TI be right?” he exclaimed; “ Can this be the resi- 
_ Genee of a human being, the owner of thousands, the proprietor 
_ Of vast estates, the Cresus of the day? It cannot be, yet I 
ali try further.” 








LE © now knocked at a side door which opened. on the hall, 





i listening for a moment, heard a voice exclaim “‘ Come im.” 








With some difficulty his lordship opened the door, the latch. 
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and handie having apparently ‘worked each other” out by 
time, and entered the room. If the exterior of the house were 
miserable the interior was not less so; the dust lay on the 
floor, which was without carpet ; the ceiling was covered with 
cobwebs ; the grate was destitute of fire, and one deal table in 
the centre of the room, with two old cane-seated chairs, consti- 
tuted the whole of its furniture. 

On one of the chairs was seated an old man bent over the 
table, on. which lay sundry old dirty papers, tied together with 
pieces of red tape, one of which he was perusing. What his 
under garments consisted of would be difficult to say, but his 
outer consisted of an old faded brown surtout, which enveloped 
his form, a dingy white neckcloth, and a hat which had long 
since left it a disputed matter whether it belonged to the genus 
brown or black. Raising his head from the table towards his 
visitor, the old man pointed to a chair and exclaimed— 

* Want me!” 

‘¢ Your name is Quelch, I presume.” 

“Yes; what's your business?” 

‘* You are in the habit of lending money I am told.” 

‘Sometimes; how much do you want ?” 

“'T'wenty thousand pounds.” 

‘¢ What security can you give?” 

‘‘ Landed estates, worth double the amount.” 

‘*¢ What’s the rental ?” 

‘¢ Two thousand per annum.” 

‘“‘ Ha! sure of that $” 

** Quite sure.” | 

‘* No encumbrance ?” 

‘¢ None whatever.” 

** Well, money iswery scarce now ; there is none to be had. 
Banks wont discount ; people railway mad; all the money 
sunk , what would you give?” 

*“ Four and a half per cent.” 

The old man stared at Lord Wiltram, and opening his eyes 
wider than he thought possible, said, in a cracked voice, 

** Young man, you don’t know the world, [ see. You have 
lived in the midst of wealth, and comfort, and plenty. You 
do not know what it is to want money. I don’t lend my 
money at such interest. I can make fifteen, twenty, and 
thirty per-cent. of it, and good security too, men who hold 
their heads bigh and drive in their carriages, come to me for 
money, Young man you don’t want money.” 












































The astonishment of Lord Wiltram, at being thus ad- 
dressed by the old man may be well conceived, and especially 
as he was accused of want of worldly knowledge, on the 

essing which he prided himself, and of his not being in 
want of money, a fact he had been for some time past most 
thoroughly convinced of. 

But Lord Wiltram did no¢ know the world—the world in 
which the miser moved ; nor did he want money as those who 
called on the miser for his assistance needed it. He knew no- 
thing of the scenes, the struggles which the miser daily wit- 
nessed, and wanted not the money as yet with that intensity 
of want which indicates the last ray of hope and the first dawn- 
ing of despair. 

‘Recovering from his surprise, he again addressed the 
miser,— 

* What interest do you require %” 

“If the security is good, you shall have it for twelve per 
cent. All my money is in the funds; | never keep money 
elsewhere ; if [ kept it myself my throat would be cut for it, 
and if I gave it to a banker to keep, he might fail, and rob me 
of it; no, I only trust the funds, and now they are not safe. 
°*Tis a sad world this; one knows not whom to trust. The 
funds have fallen lately, aud I shall lose heavily by selling 
out—no, not less than twelve per cent.—less would nut pay 
me. 

“TI fear your terms are too high,” replied Lord Wiltram ; 
“they would take the whole of my income.” 

“Then take a smaller sum. Would ten thousand do 

ou ?” 
F **No; not less than twenty. Your terms are so extrava- 
gant that I must decline.” 
_ +I might take less,” rejoined the miser, somewhat alarmed 
_ at the prospect of losing his client—‘ that is, if the security 
Is good.” 

at is unexceptionable, and has been valued at fifty thousand 

: ee Wall, I might take less—a little less; let me see you 

“again; but, mind, not less than ten per cent.; I won't lend a 

Tarthing under that,” 

Phe offer of the miser could not be accepted by Lord Wil- 

m, as his terms would absorb the whole of his rental, so that 

few moments he took his departure. 

- Bat as he closed the doors behind him, he. almost repented 


oe 
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of his refusal. Whither should he now turn ‘—where seek 
for the sum necessary to meet his urgent demands? In a few 
days more his importunate creditors would, perhaps, enter his 
mansion, and sell all he had aclaim to. Would it not be bet- 
ter, then, to borrow, even at the usurer’s rate offered him, than 
submit to the sale of his property, and the exposure attendant 
thereon? Either alternative appeared equally destructive to 
him, and he retraced his course to his chambers, oppressed 
with care, and borne down by his disappointments. 

A thousand times did he regret his departure from his pro- 
Py position and his embarking on the speculations of the day, 

ut regret was now vain. 

Time crept on, and the hour was coming, and would come, 
when the law would seize on all that he possessed, unless he 
satisfied the demands upon him in due season. 

A few days more were spent in further endeavours to raise 
the necessary sum. Several were applied to, and, amongst 
others, George Spencer, the wealthy railway capitalist, but no 
one would lend. It seemed as if every one had conspired 
against him; all declined, and replied in nearly the same 
terms. A panic had taken place in the money market, and no 
one could be found to lend, except at a destructive rate of in- 
terest, | | 

Disappointed in all his expectations—foiled in all his at- 
tempts to raise the necessary sum, the time had all but expired, 
and found him still unprepared to meet its demands. On the 
next day an execution would be placed in the hands of the 
sheriff, and his property, n6t being entailed, would pass away 
to others. 

The night before the day found him in his chambers resigned 
to his fate; but his resignation was that of despair. He had 
given up all hope of saving his property and his reputation ; it 
would be sold, but he should have something left—a few 
thousands, perhaps, and he could live on that in retirement. 

But his approaching marriage. He was beloved by and 
loved Lady Madeline Millars. ‘Her marriage portion of ten 
thousand pounds might save him, A ray of hope still gleamed 


tipon him. But, no: his honour forbade; his love~refused ; 


he could not deceive her whom he loved and honoured ; she 
should not marry a bankrupt; he would resign his claim to 
nc ae and at once renounce all that he held dear in this 
world, 

This was the bitterest cup of all. He knew not that he 
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loved her so dearly. The last night of meeting had rivetted 
his chain. He was now to rend them asunder, and with his 
own hand inflict a wound which time itself might never heal. 
On that night he wrote and forwarded two letters—one to 
the Countess Millars, enclosing another to Lady Madeline 
. Millars, in both of which he stated his heavy losses, and re- 
signed his claims to the hand of his affianced one. 
He retired to bed, with beating heart and distracted brain, 
to await the coming of the morrow, which would bear even 
more calamities than those which he anticipated. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CLUB. 


THE commotion produced in the city by the panic in the 
money market was not to be observed at the West End— 
“all seemed to go on pretty much as usual”—the day was 
spent in riding, driving, or walking—the evening, in feasting 
or amusement—the night, in dancing and merry-making ; a 
few only were affected by it, and these dropped out of the 
scene, and were scarcely missed; they had sunk in the 
abyss, and left not even a ripple on the surface to denote 

their fate. 

‘The clubs, too, were frequented as usual ; the regular 
diners dropped in about six or seven o'clock, eat their din- 
ners, drank their half pints or pints of wine, read the papers, 
fell are, woke up, bid each other good night, and left 
again. The irregulars came to the dinner occasionally, fre- 
quented the smoking-room, took a turn at billiards, and then 
‘Tepaired to the theatre, or other place of amusement. 

___ Some few spoke of the panic in the city, and one or two 
alluded to the funds occasionally ; but these were ‘ money- 
__ bores,” and were always descanting on the funds, the national 
‘debt, and the stocks, when they could obtain a hearer, and 
_ Were therefore permitted but few opportunities of dwelling on 
_ their favourite topics. Indeed conversation, generally speak- 
 ig,, is on a limited scale at most of the clubs of the me- 
Opolis, few members indulging in any remarks, except on 
tters of trifling import, unless it should be amongst those 
me are particularly acquainted with each other, and who 
easionally, form a select party, and discuss matters of 
reater consequence. ; 
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There are a few subjects, of course, which are considered 
as fair grounds for more public remarks, such as racing, 
hunting, shooting, the operas, &c., but beyond these, dis- 
eussion, properly so-called at the clubs, is on an extremely 
limited seale. Political matters are especially refrained from, 
unless at those clubs which are of a political character, such 
as the Reform, the Conservative, Brookes,’ Whites’, &c. and 
even in these most of the members are extremely careful in 
their observations. 

This is somewhat strange, too, as clubs were originally 
established for social intercourse, “* the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” 

Such was their constitution, at least in the last century, 
when the first wits of the day were in the habit of asso- 
ciating together for the purpose of enjoying each other’s so- 
‘eiety; and indulging in the discussion of the various exciting 
topics of the day, when Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Boswell, Pope, and ata more recent date, Sheridan, Fox, 
Ourran, and others, met at their clubs in Bolt Oourt, 
- Drury Lane, and elsewhere, and over a convivial glass freely 
and wittily discussed the passing questions of the times. Their 
wit and agreeable manners were the passports to society, and 
the noble lord or the proud statesman thought it no indig- 
nity to mingle with his brother-wits 

ut» these things are now-a-days much and sadly altered ; 
society is divided into classes, which stand aloof from each 
other, and mutually repelling, are mutually repelled ; a club 
in modern times is founded for other purposes, they are 
found: convenient, to suit the wants of society, and are 
accordingly established, each is laid on certain principles 
partaking more or less of an exclusive character, their very 
names indicating this feature, The University, the Tra- 
vellers’,. the United Service, the Conservative, Reform, 
&ec., &e. A few, however, such as the Erectheum, the Par- 
» thanon &c., are of a less distinct character and are open 
to members of different societies and different shades of 
polities. In all, society is marked by the same want of so- 
cial intercourse, Sir John Jones meets Sir John Jenkins 
daily for perhaps nine months in the year and scarcely ex- 

| a word beyond the mere common place remarks of 
** fine day,” “‘ wet. day,” ‘cold day,” interspersed occas- 
sionally with some probable exclamations as to the probability 
of “ having rain to-morrow,” or “‘ fine day to-morrow,” oF 
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a change of the moon next Monday, &c., &c., plain John 
Jones- meets plain Thomas Jenkins, and similar remarks 
between them. 

That the clubs of London are useful and agreeable estab- 
lishments cannot be questioned, but that the social inter- 
course of the members might be extended with advantage 
to all parties is equally certain. The more frequent dining 
of the members together without an increase of expense, the in- 
troduction of music, and other means according to the 
habits, and tastes of the members, would add much to the 
conviviality, and tend to lessen considerably the ennuz of 
club life. 

Many opportunities would thus also be afforded for develop- 
ing native talent in the various branches of the arts and 
sciences, which is now left to struggle with all but overwhelm- 
ing difficulties,—that frequently crush the struggler beneath 
their weight, and bring him to a premature grave, the victim 
of neglect and disappointment. How many artists, whose 
names and works are now only known to us, might have found 
at the festive board a patron to support and encourage them ? 
—how many of our distinguished authors might there have 
been raised from obscurity, and saved from a career of dissipa- 
tion and destruction, alike fatal to their character and their 
existence. 
| It may be said that such an intermixture of classes would 

‘be productive of many irregularities, and would expose the 
‘wealthier classes to importunities of a disagreeable nature. 
This evil could be easily checked, and any desagremens result- 
ing therefrom would be found to be more than counterbalanced 
__ -by the advantages to individuals and the public at large. 
+ But the spirit of the times is somewhat against this retro- 
_ grade movement to the manners of past days, and tends rather 
__ fo separate man from man than to unite them as members of 
_ ene common family, where the weak may find shelter and the 
he eee interpose his shield in defence of the bending back 
_ + and throbbing breast. 
_~ Has:the time come for reaction? Is there a new Spirit. on 
he waters of Life seeking a resting-place in the hearts of man- 
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The “ Parthenzum,” the club of which Lord Wiltram was 
‘member, differed but little from the rest ; he had been a to- 
rably regular visitor, but for some time past had not fre- 
ented it. Situated in Pall Mall, in the centre of fashion- 
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able life, its members were composed chiefly of the nobility and 
gentry, with but a small ee of members connected with 
business matters, the irregularity of one of the members was 
not unfrequent, and would easily escape observation ; this, 
however, was not so likely with regard to Lord Wiltram oc- 
cupying, as he did, a conspicuous position in public life, and of 
more regular habits than most of his order, his continued ab- 
sence began to be remarked. 

“Seen Wiltram lately?” said Lord Loftus to Sir John 
Gossip. 

‘** No; not this week past.” 

** Out of town, perhaps 2” 

“No; heis in town; for I have seen his cab standing but 

few days since in Piccadilly.” 

‘“* He has.not been here for some time past ?” 

“No; he is occupied with that confounded railway, I sup- 

, of which he is chairman.” 

** He had better not meddle with such matters.” 

A few days after the same parties met. 

“* Loftus, heard the news to-day ?” 

““No; anything particular ¢” 

** They say Wiltram has burned his fingers with his railway 
speculation. | 

~“T thought he would.” 

“*T am told it is a complete take in; that most of his bro- 
ther directors have decamped, and taken a large sum of money 
with them.” 

Ts he likely to suffer heavily 2” 

“¢ ‘They say so, to the tune of some thousands.’ 

A few days later, the difficulties of the noble lord were fully 
announced, and became the subject of general conversation at 
the club, a paragraph having appeared in the Post to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

* We regret to announce that a noble lord, of distinguished 
talent as a political leader, has become seriously involved in 
one of the railway speculations of the day ; report states that 
his Togses are so considerable as to lead to the sacrifice of his 
estates and family mansion to the creditors of the undertaking.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
‘“OANST THOU NOT MINISTER TO A MIND DISEASED 2” 


Tue web which the Conntess Millars had so anxiously woven, 
was well nigh unwounded, and that too bya train of events most 
of which were but little anticipated by her. Disappointed in 
expectations regarding the marriage of her daughters, her dis- 
_ appointments were succeeded by a new train of events fully as 
disagreeable to her, and which were equally unexpected by her. 

Lord Totter’s serious illness had left but little hope of an 
alliance in that quarter for her youngest daughter, and the 
oe difficulties of Lord Wiltram led her to desire most 
anxiously that the marriage she had long sought for Lady 
Madeline might be broken off. 

Her eldest daughter’s illness on hearing the unfortunate 
position in which Lord Wiltram was pisces by his speculation in 
the railway world, induced her to fear that Lady Madeline’s 
attachment to his lordship was more sincere than she had ex- 
pected, but it mzght be otherwise. She might have been, 
probably overcome by other causes, so likely to arise from 
the fatigues of the preceding night. The announcement by 
Doctor Squill of Lord Wiltram’s difficulties and her fainting 
might have been merely coincidences and wholly unconnected, 
yet she had shown no previous indisposition, but, on the con- 
trary, appeared to be in perfect health and in better spirits 
than usual. 

She would gladly have questioned her daughter on the sub- 
. ject, but she Sut to recur to it, and with all a woman’s pru- 
dence, if not with a mother’s affection, postponed her enquiries 
until the approaching visit of her confidential adviser, Doctor 

- Squill, who would doubtless inform her of the real cause, and 
a aa her with its nature. 

© Whatever it might be, she determined if Doctor Squill’s 
: information proved correct, and of this she had little doubt, to 
e Mn ‘off the intended marriage with Lord Wiltram on the 
_ 4Bfst convenient opportunity. Of course this should be done 
__ ia proper manner and some excuse framed for the purpose ; 
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_ What this should be she did not then decide. 

__ The fabric which she had been endeavouring to erect proved 
but visionary ; the castles which she had sought to build ex- 
dno longer; she had built her house upon a sandy found- 
i—the world’s honours and the world’s wealth—and it 
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crumbled to dust.;.the winds and, the.waves beat against,.,the 
ifice, and it, fell to the.ground, | ) 
, Her.ambition, was all but gratified. . Raised to a position in 
society which she had long sought to.attam, the object, of, her 
hopes was ,all; but accomplished ;, she, put forth, her, hand: to 
grasp the, substance—she caught only the shadow; the bubble 
which ‘she; had so long pursued burst as she, seized. it.: “ 
{She,,felt. her. position acutely....The happiness. of... her 
ters was, not her aim—she sought it not—but the bubble 
reputation ofthe circle.in which she moved, . Had she been 
successful, she, would have obtained the envy, if not, :com- 
manded the respect »of her acquaintances; but foiled..in her 
project, she, felt. she would become the. jest. of all around., . It 
was Lady Snopley’s turn to triumph, and she. knew that, the 
gratification;would. not, be confined to her heart., She-who:had 
rejoiced in her success on the preceding evening, and, antici- 
pated similar triumphs with.pleasure, now rejoiced that the 
season. was approaching an end, and that she should soon re- 
tire without.remark from the sneers of her fashionable. friends. 
ae a thought, she anxiously awaited the return of Doctor 
ill... 
"tale Jane alone remained with her sister, who, was, soon 
sufficiently recovered from her sudden indisposition to speak 


a deal Wish now, my dear Jane, that we had not been to the 
ball last night. ‘Tis true I. had loved him before, but not as 
now. ,I could, .have parted) with him with. little difficulty— 
withont regret—without a sigh—without a tear—but now | 
fear it; is, impossible. . Llove him,too sincerely. IL trust we 
shall never part...What are his misfortunes to. me?—is he 


not, my betrothed—or what, his.losses ? is he not my beloved! 


—his misfortunes render him doubly dear! ‘I would have 
shared his joy+-I. shall bear his sorrow also ! ” | 

» * Sister, dear, donot speek of him at. present, you are too 
excited ; rest; yourself till to-morrow, then, you will. be more 
calm..and feel. your ,loss; less, acutely,. besides the report may 
not...be,true;,,, Doctor, .Squill may, haye been. misinformed— 
compose yourself—we shall be better informed to-morrow, and 
you;will be better, prepared.to bear, the information.” 

» i“ Tt matters..little, my .dear ,Jane—I shall bear his adver- 
sity as I would have been his partner in prosperity—I shall 
not, forsake. him.” ., . 


Lady Jane observing that her sister was at present unfit 
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to continue the conversation, endsavoured to divert her 
thoughts to other objects ; she succeeded but partially, as Lady 
Madeline recurred again and again to the subject of her at- 
tachment to Lord Wiltram. 

At the appointed time Doctor Squill arrived at the man- 
sion of the Unninteas Millars, and giving his customary sick 
knock and ring, but a shade more feeble, as he wished that 
his patient should not hear of his arrival, was immediately 
admitted to the drawing-room, where the Countess Millars 
was anxiously awaiting him. He had not been idle during 
his absence, having driven to the city to enquire particularly 
regarding the reported losses of Lord Wiltram. The news 
was confirmed on authority that could not be questioned, that 
of George Spencer. 

‘The Doctor had scarcely seated himself when the Countess 
enquired — 

** Have you made enquiries Doctor %” 

7] have, your ladyship, and I regret to say that the 
report is fully confirmed ; I have seen my friend Gorge 
Spencer, who informs me that the general impression is, that 
all Lord Wiltram’s estates will not be sufficient to meet the 
demands against the company.” 

“How fortunate that the marriage was postponed—I 
found fault with my daughter, for postponing her acceptance 
of his offer, but now I rejoice at it—the ways of Providence 

are inscrutable to us weak mortals.” 

_ *“ Of course, your Ladyship; Lord Wiltram cannot now 
think of pressing his claims.” | 
_ * Certainly not; as a man of honour, he is bound to re- 
tract ; indeed, my daughter not having accepted his offer, the 
: is easily put a stop to, and will drop of its own 
* Lady Madeline did not, then, accept his offer ?” 
ges Dhe Goimntens Millars was about to answer in the negative, 

_ but paused for a moment in reflection and replied— 

a Not that I am aware of. Even if she have, the cireum- 
mices which have occurred are sufficient grounds for break- 
‘off the match.” 

“Quite so, your ladyship, I regret now that it has been 


a. 


ade so public—how unfortunate that paragraph in the 
a” 

Very ; but that we could not have foreseen when I 
ro it. 
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* Shall we contradict it, your ladyship ?” 
“ Ts it not too late now ?” 
‘Rather so, but even now we shall break the ice by so 


_ doing.” 
“ Then yeu will please write a@ contradictory paragraph, 
and forward it this*evening for immediate insertion, 

** [ shall do so, your ladyship, this evening. How does 
Lady Madeline feel herself ?” 

“ T have not yisited her since; Lady Jane remains with 
her, and I thought it more prudent not to disturb her— 

ou.can see her now, and endeavour to ascertain if her sudden 

illness has been caused by the intelligence of Lord Wiltram’s 
misfortunes.” | 

** I shall do so your ladyship.” | 

_Dector Squill proceeded up stairs to visit his patient, 
whose disease, he feared much, it was not in his power to mi- 
nister to. 

The doctor entered his patient’s chamber, and crept slowly 
and silently towards the bedside. Drawing the curtain apart, 
he found Lady Madeline Millars in a !ess satisfactory state 
than he had expected ; her face was flushed ; her pulse throb- 
bed, and at intervals she uttered strange, incoherent expres- 
sions,, which indicated that her mind wandered a little. Her 
neryous system had received a severe shock, which required 
time and rest for its removal. Doctor Squill, however, termed 
it,an inflammatory attack, and with his accustomed skill, pre- 
scribed a bottle and pills to be taken as directed. Fortunately, 
the doctor was, as usual, in doubt as to the true nature of the 
attack, and ordered a prescription by no means uncommon 
_with him, namely, a little coloured water and_ bread pills. 
These were, indeed, hig sovereign remedies for most complaints, 
and to them he owed much of his professional reputation at the 
west end of town. Doctor Squill was «# safe practitioner ; 
some of his admirers would aes “‘ He never does anybody 
any harm.” | 

As his young patient was evidently in an unfit state both 
of mind and body to answer more than a few inquiries, Doctor 


Squill avoided putting any direct questions as to the true 
cours of her illness. He returned to the Countess Millars, 
e to communicate the information she desired. 
As Lady Mad . 


eline Millars continued -indisposed for several 


da, her mo D i tained from alluding to her former in- 
tended alliance with Lord Wiltram. She took the opportunity, 
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however, of inquiring of Lady Jane Millars the state of her 
sister’s affections ; and from her learnt, for the first time, that 
Lady Madeline and Lord Wiltram had exchanged vows of 
love and constancy at their last meeting at Almack’s, and 
that her sister's affections were fixed on him she had vowed to 
love. 

‘~The Countess Millars was wholly unprepared for the intelli- 
gence she had received, and hesitated for some time as to the 
course which she should pursue ; but the woman’s pride rose 
above the mother’s affection, and she determined on breaking 
off thé match as soon as possible, and sepatating her daughter 
from the object of her affections. She thought she knew the 
world, and she thought she knew that absence would remove 
the foolish love of her daughter, and lead her to forget Lord 
Wiltram for ever. What to her was her daughter's disap- 
pointed love—her broken hopes ?—what to her was her daugh- 
ter’s happiness—her health—her life? She thought of them 
not; she cared not for them. The world’s weeds had grown 
over the maternal heart, and buried its feelings beneath their 
roots. She thought only of her own station in society—the 
sneers of her acquaintances—the jests of the envious, the 
triumph of Lady Snopley and her compeers. She would spend 
the season in retirement in the courtry or on the continent, 

and in a few months she would return to obtain new conquests 
and enjoy new triumplis. 

But Lady Madeline was a being of a different mould. The 
attachment she had formed was of slow growth, but had taken 
root the more strongly. It had begun in joy, it ripened in 
Sorrow, atid would only fade in death! Another season, and 
the Countess Millars would bear her daughter on her arm 
through sceriés of joy and festivity—to the grave ! | 
* Ot the fiftti day Lady Madeline rose from her bed of sick- 
mes$ aiid descended to the dining-room; but, alas! how 
waged! Her cheek, before flushed with joy and health, was 
ae dle, her eyes, once bright with happiness, were sunk 

hd langtid, and her form was wasted with eare and sorrow ! 

# Fe had not éalled; he had not sent to enquire for her; he 
“Hid not written to her. It must be so; hé was lost to her for 
_ ‘ever!’ But she was resigned to her fate; she could not forcet 
hilt, but’ she could love him and forgive hith.'. Was this his 
| Feward for her rézard ?—was this his return for her devoted 

_ _Tove?—was it thus he kept his plighted faith !—Wwas it for this 

a eee 
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he tecorded his vows in heaven? His love was not as her love 
—his was the love of this world—hers of eternity ! 

The Countess Millars took the first opportunity of speaking 
to her daughter on the subject of Lord Wiltram’s misfortunes, 
and on the necessity of her forgetting him and seeking for 
another partner, more worthy of her affection, and now more 
suited to her rank in life. 

Lady Madeline made no reply to the remonstrances of her 
mother, but rose in silence, and retired to her chamber. 

Oni the' following day the Countess Millars received Lord 
Wiltram’s letters, the one addressed to herself, the other to 
Lady Madeline. She opened the former and read it. She 
felt a moment's regret for his losses, but again rejoiced that he 
had first yielded ‘all claim to her daughter’s hand. She rang 
the ‘bell; and sent the other letter to Lady Madeline Millars, 
who’ had riot’ yet left her room. : 


"| HOSPITAL, REMINISCENCES. 
BY A-LATE omnes: 
No. I. 
| AN INCIDENT IN THE Lire OF JACK GINGER, 


“Tue life of a medical student is chequered with changes of 
various kinds. The daily contact with so many men and 
ininds, of different temperaments aud dispositions, is necessarily 
productive of adventure ; which, however, is as often serious 
as it is sentitiental ;'so that the observer finds much to occupy 
his atterition, and whiist he cannot fail to be amused at the 
development of character which is constantly to be seen around 
tim; he ‘has‘also'opportunities of instruction which, in after 
gw Sata we ed ye nee ae 

The following pages are'to be looked upon as sketches of 
character, witnessed many years ago, but yet presenting some 
pots it is hoped not altogether without interest. 


$* iy 
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©*cAt the time when the adventures took placé, as the seng 
says, — Sod 





“ Both my legs had gone to walk 


The hospital at Guy’s, : 


~~ Among the large body of students always to. be met, with, at 
this. magnificent establishment, there were, of: course, some 
few really jolly dogs ; and I knew none: more thoroughly; pro- 
fessional in his behaviour as a student than the:man whose 
name, ! have introduced into this sketch. | 
~ Jack Ginger wasa third-year’s man. He had. a; first-floor- 
front in St. Thomas’s Street, and was well known by, the. box- 
Keepers at the Surrey and Victoria theatres as being a.‘stun- 
ner.” to elbow his way in, and fight his way out. .But:though 
he was always at Greenwich fair the whole three days, both jat 
Whitsuntide and Easter, it could not be said that Jack Gin- 
ger was idle. He was an out-and-outer ai skittles, and a first- 
rate glovesman. At particular times, when his spirits were 
good, he would fight anybody for anything, and shake hands 
with him first. Every cabman in the Borough knew Jack 
Ginger, for most of them had imbibed half-and-half at his ex- 
pense, and there were very few who had not fought him. 

_ Still Jack was really a worthy fellow; he would share his 
last shilling with you, provided you would “stand” in your 
turn ; and if you called at his rooms he would give you gin- 
and-water enough to swim in, and your choice out of a regular 
museum of short pipes of various shades of blackness. 

Now, Jack Ginger found a kindred spirit in. the person of 
Fred Fuddle, who was a fellow-student of similar standing to 
himself. Now, Fred was certainly not so fast a man as Jack, 
A however his inclination might lead him in this respect, he 

ad not the advantage of so indulgent a “‘ governor” as Jack's 
father, who, desirous that his son should have every opportu- 
ty of extending his education, advanced sums at various 

_ Mes, with the understanding that they were to be applied . to 

_ tie purposes of science; and so they were, for Jack: was an 
expert glovesman, and had taken lessons in the interesting 

_ 4&ftof self-defence. He was a fair billiard player, and. could 

‘< take a hand at cribbage and ecarte with anybody. | 

_ ™ Fred Fuddle was also a third-years-man, and had. been 


- 













. = the ‘constant companion of Jack Ginger in ‘sickness ‘and: in 
ae th—that is to say, whether drunk or sober—from the time 
they first “entered” together at the hospital; and though 
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sterling good friends in the main, they had occasionally fallen 
out, and settled the matter in a fair stand-up fight; but as 
Jack Ginger was decidedly the stronger’ man of the two, as 
well asthe most scientific glovesman, in this point Fred Fuddle 
was obliged to knuckle under, as there was no help for it, un- 
less Jack was very drunk. 

Whether or not this circumstance rankled somewhat in the 
bosom of Fred Fuddle, it is not for us to determine; but cer- 
tain it is that he never failed to use an opportunity, where it 
offered, of indulging a certain unconquerable propensity for 

ractical joking, for which he was well known amon his fel- 
Leevatelloata, 

It: was somewhat towards the close of the session that Jack 
Ginger was busily engaged in dissecting. As the time ap- 
proached when he seriously thought of * going up,” Jack was 
unusually diligent, for he had a great horror of being “* plucked” 
One day, after poring over a head and neck for several hours 
successively, during’ which time he had endeavoured to refresh 
his spirits with the imbibition of sundry potations of half and- 
half; and’ a short pipe several times replenished; after taking 
voicé in three glees, and singing a comic song solus, Jack found, 
as the: shades of evening came slowly on his appetite becaine 
voracious,-and-that it would be @ good move to go hottie to 
dinner. 

Having doffed his black sleeves’ and aprori; and‘donned a 
registered paletot; he wound up his studies with “ Lo! here 
the gentle lark,” and having emptied the pewter pot which 
stood upon the table, and refreshed his olfactories with a tre- 
mendous pincli of snuff, which hé took from a large *“ potato ” 
box, Jack Ginger set out for his peaceful first floor. 

On his arrival he was:in more than usually good spirits to 
finda letter from the goverrior containing a remittaticé, wh'cl: 
he had: never expected to get; so that, having devotired a 
isteak-and.a pot of porter in an incredibly short space of tinie, 
instead of -wrapping a wet towel round his head atid reading 
up the arteries; as‘ he originally intended, Jack Ginger sent 
the: maid-of-all-work round ‘to Fred Fuddle’s, and begged the 
favour of his company to a-quiet supper at ter. 

With a view to this) preceeding, however, and of letting 
Mary, into the spirit of the thing, Jack retarned her a shilling 
he'had borrowed the day before, promised her another for her 
extra trouble, and gave her'a thumping kiss which might have 
been heard all over the house. - 3 
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Having adjusted these matters to his satisfaction, Jack 
threw. off his coat, lit his short pipe, and giving the fire a tre- 
mendous poke, and putting his easy chair exactly in front, he 
stuck one foot on each hob; and leaning back in his: seat, 
musingly surveyed the fumes of smoke as they arose from his 
pipe, and were reflected in the looking-glass over the mantel- 
lece. 
' Jack mused. The little first floor was illuminated only by 
the blaze of the fire, for the evening had drawn in so slowly, 
and almost imperceptibly, that he did not think of lighting his 
lamp, as he was gradually becoming so comfortable that he did 
not like to move. The shadows on the wall of the little room 
seemed as if they dodged one another about by the flickering 
firelizht, like midges on a summer's evening, whilst the silenee 
was only broken by the bubbling bursts of flame produced. by 
the gas, which now and then spirted from between the bars, as 
it, were, from the coals which were piled on the fire. 
Jack Ginger mused. The most thoughtless of mortals have. 
moments of thoughtlessness; the gayest and most giddy are. 
metimes sad ; and there are times when the stern realities of 
ife are divested of all the tinsel with which the faney of the 
.imaginative can gild them, and appear before us in all the 
nakedness of truth. Jack Ginger was in love-—intensely, 
ardently in love. If there be ene thing more than another 
which heightens the enthusiasm of love, it is a knowledge that 
inguperable difficulties remain to be overcome, which are like. 
SQ, many spurs to the ingenuity of the swain to goad him to. 
Ahis.destiny. Jack Ginger felt all this, Although his affec- 
tion. was young —just a fortnight old—it was one continuous 
fortnight of consuming fire, not. to. be quenched even by the. 
host, copious libations of half and half; indeed, it seemed as 
ie flame refused to yield to the refreshing sherry-cobler which 
Jagk occasionally quafted to cool his coppers. Short pipe appear- 
4o add fuel to the fire, for he smoked till he spouted seraps of 
| ‘speare, extracts touching on the tenderness. of reci- 
_ procated affection, the despairing madness of unrequited love. 
the little affair is soon told. Inthe neighbourhood of Ken- 
_Mington there was a certain establishment for. young, ladies, 
hese religious devotion was generally performed at the church 
t.. George the Martyr, to which establishment Jack Ginger 
Was. wont to betake himself each Sunday—for his pious mother 
had.extracted a promise from, her dear boy, to. that effect. It. 
bere that, amidst a phalanx of brillant eyes, Jack had 
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a glances with a rosy-cheeked lass of some eighteen 
years of age, whose good-tempered face had fairly overpowered 
the piety of Jack Ginger, who forthwith fell in love. 

e followed the establishment—he overtook it—passed it— 
turned:back and repassed it, each time managing to attract the 
attention of the rosy-faced girl, who was not slow to respond to 
the tender glances of the enthusiastic Ginger. Miss Orookley 
—the worthy mistress—was too intent in her meditations on 
tlie sermon to smoke the business, so that Jack had even 

d one Sunday evening to go'so far as to slip a billet into 
the hands of the laughing Miss Fizzle as they went home from 
church. 

But this had not been done without the advice of the saga- 
cious Fred. Fuddle, who acted as a sort of senior counsel 
throughout *the whole affair. It was the evening after this 
transaction that we found Jack Ginger meditating on the pro- 
bability of his receiving a reply to his imploring request to 
make an appointment. | 

We have said that Jack Ginger mused. He thought of his 
fair inamoraia till all the gas was burnt out of the coals, and 
the fire; was: dull; red, and hollow; the shadows no longer 
flickeredupon the wall ; he tovk such long pauses between the 
whiffs that his pipe went out, and but for the startling double 
knock of the postman in a few moments he would have been 
asleep. 

The next moment Mary entered with a letter. He seized 
the missive frantically, and endeavoured as well as he could by 
the dull light of the fire to make out the inscription. . He saw 
— to assure him the hand-writing was that of a lady. 
Whilst Mary was lighting his lamp down stairs Jack jumped 
about the room like a madman. He kicked over the easy 
chair-—knocked the table up against the wall, and kissed the 
letter'a thousand times, and:‘when Mary brought the lamp he 
kissed her also. — 

wThe-contents of the letter were all that he could wish ; a 
reciprocation of. affection, and an appointment for the next 
Soe Just at that:moment in came his friend Fuddle. 

st $F § 
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hat,!you, Fred.! just the boy I want!” exclaimed 


© All right, old fellow, what’s up now?” inquired Fred. 
You're a trump, Fred.: if it hadn’t been for you I never 

should ae this,” said Ginger, triumphantly displaying 

=— and at-thesame shaking his friend heartily by the 
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of Well, is it all right?” inquired Fiddles » What does! the 
dear little scribbler say.” 

“ Why, that Pm not mistaken—hum—in supposing myself 
the object of her affection ; but that she has made it all right 
with the gardener, who, I suppose from that is a regular briek, 
Miss Crookley. she says, is going to a concert to-morrow ‘even~ 
ing with the young ladies, but that she shall feign ill and: stop 
at: home.” | 
»o Bravo!” exclaimed Fuddle, frantic with delight at the 
prospect of a “lark,” and in his enthusiasm emptying the pew- 
terpot which Mary had previously deposited on the table at 
the instigation of Jack Ginger. 

& Then the thing’s all cut and dried? The deep little puss! 
Trust a woman when her heart’s in it,” exclaimed Fuddle, in 
a; somewhat philosophising mood, when he had regained the 
breath he had lost in taking such a long pull at the pewter-pot. 
Then you go to-morrow night?” inquired Fuddle. 

“To-morrow night, at eight, old boy!” exclaimed Jack 

Ginger, playfully; ‘‘ three taps at the door with my knuckles, 
and I’m in her arms in a jiffy!” 
“soHere they both roared with laughter, and forthwith punched 
each others ribs, and manifested their mature delight in various 
ways, until Mary appeared with some oysters and stout, which 
Jack Ginger had proposed to “stand” in honour of his suc- 
céss, which he would insist upon it had been much enhaneed 
by:the prudent counsel of his friend. 

_ And so went the evening. The oysters and stout having 
been speedily disposed of, gin and water was put on the table ; 
pipes were replenished: songs were sung, both comic and sen- 

ey ental, interspersed with an occasional duet ; toasts were 
: eet and drunk—-from the royal family down to the por- 
tat the hospital, not forgetting the rosy Miss Fizzle, who 
Was toasted with three times three, being the honours due to a 
briek. The gin and water was constantly tacking across the 
_ table from one to the other, till at length Fred. stretched him- 
‘Self on the sofa and sunk into slumber, whilst Jack tumbled 
_ down'on the rug, with his hat underneath him, and not. being 
_ Mbleto get up, forthwith fell fast: asleep, with his head in the 
_ oal-scuttle, and one leg inside the fender. ‘The fire and lamp 
_ Went.out together, and the silence of the scene was unbroken 
‘S8ve-by the snores of the two friends. 
Sethe. repose of the two worthies remained undisturbed, 
Mary appeared with a broom to sweep the room, when 
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it was some time before either of them knew where they 
were. Jack having in the course of his restless slumbers 
upset. the skuttle into which he had at first deposited his 
head, found himself surrounded by the coals which he had 
inadvertently distributed all about him, so that some time 
elapsed before his equanimity returned to him, and it was 
with some difficulty that Fred could call to mind the 
circumstances under which they had accidentally slept 


together. 
+ * . + * + 


It was with a somewhat tremulous step that Jack Ginger, 
accompanied by his friend, walked up a somewhat retired 
lane leading-out of the Kennington Road, the next evening 
about eight o’clock. 

The establishment of Miss Crookly was, as her advertise- 
ménts. stated, ‘* pleasantly situated in one of the healthiest 
suburbs of London,” to wit, in the very lane to which we 
have just alluded. The very estimable person whose semi- 

was here located, was a lady ofa certain age whose 
long life .of celibacy had conspired to make her look on 
matters of feeling—as they are called—with a painfully 
stoical -eye. Having spent the whole of her useful exis- 
tence in training, if need were, the morals of female youth of 
all sizes,. Miss Crookley had gradually acquired a certain 
amount. of austerity in her manner which, perhaps, as the 
responsible. proprietress of a ‘‘ finishing” establishment, 
was not out of place, but which in an ordinary member of 
‘society would be deemed prudish. As her school was set apart 
for. the final polishing off of young ladies, her pupils were 
of a more age than is met with in schools generally ; so 
that Mis Crookley found it necessary to study human nature 
somewhat closely, and the peculiarities of female character 
in particular. Seldom was there any little affair going on 

she was not soon in the secret, and crushed the 


‘«matter in its very earliest stage. Her servants were all in 


cher especial confidence, so that the very earliest information 
was afforded of any little matter. of that kind, as it was 
‘impossible to carry on any kind of inttigue without the as- 
‘sistance of those functionaries. 

~The chureh clocks in the neighbourhood of Green Lane 
‘struck. eight as* our two friends arrived at a large white 


house with a pretty little garden in front of it, sur- 
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rounded: by well-gravelled walks, carefully rolled and. kept in 
order. 

eJack’s heart almost failed him when he arrived at the 
door, but his friend, Fred Fuddle, endeavoured to overrule 
his objections. 

eo Suppose the old girl hasn’t gone to the concert Fred, 
Eh ! a pretty go!” said Jack. 

‘Indeed it would be zo go!” replied Fred, ‘ but no 
fear of that; besides if she hasn’t, you can say you have 
mistaken the house.” 

“ Ah, so I can—well, here goes—just keep round the 
corner for a few minutes old fellow, I shan’t be long,” and 
with that Jack opened the garden gate, and walking slowly 
along the gravelled walk, stood still for a moment when he 
arrived at the house door. 

Summoning all his courage to the sticking-point, he gave 
three raps at the door with his knuckles. He waited a 
moment in breathless anxiety for the acknowledgement of the 
signal. Three taps were given in return, and he heard with 
no small delight the chain slowly unfastened, the door 
silently opened—only just far enough to allow him te 
squeeze himself in when the door was instantly closed. 
“There was no light, so Fred could not see the person 
‘who had Jet bim in. He ventured an enquiry. 
fe Ts it all right, gowner?” whispered Jack Ginger. 

* “All right sir—wait a minute and I’ll bring a hght,” 
teplied a voice, and he heard the person pass along the 


passage. 
“eJack felt himself awkwardly placed. If there should be 

‘@py treachery, he was clearly in the enemy’s power; how- 
_ ®ver, he should trust to his own ingenuity to extricate him- 
_ ‘elf from any dilemma that fate might choose to place 
‘him iin. . 

_& The whispering of voices, and as he thought, of laughing, 
_ was heard for a moment. Jack never stirred from the door- 
_ ‘maton which he had planted himself on first entering ; and 
_ ‘Was-not sorry to hear the sound of steps descending the 
_ “stairs, and the gradual approach of a light. 

____ * But it was not the fair form of the rosy-faced Miss Fizzle 
_ that greeted Jack Ginger’s expectant eyeballs, but the 
“*shrivelled-up carcase of the prim Miss Crookley, with a flat 
lestick in ‘one hand, and a letter in the other, anda 
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smile of ghastly grimness on her face, which had a dash of 
malicious triumph about it, stood before him. 

‘*To whom have I the honor to address myself?” she 
said smiling most grimly, and looking over the top of her 
silver spectacles with an air of spite which made Jack 
Ginger quail before her. 

Paralysed by the unexpected appearance of the school- 
mistress, Jack almost lost his presence of mind, but reco- 
vering himself, he took off his hat with a low bow, and 
‘attempting to smile— 

‘* There’s some mistake madam—I—I—excuse me—I 
have come to the wrong house—I crave your pardon Miss 
Cr to whom have T the honour of addressing myself” 
stammered out Jack Ginger, somewhat embarrassed in his 
manner. 

* Don’t mention it sir pray,” replied Miss Crookley, 
smiling as grimly as ever, ‘‘ but to tell you the truth, | 
rather expected a visit from you this evening,” she continued, 
holding up the letter. : 

“From me ma'am?” You—surely there is some mis- 
take—dear me—hem !” said Jack. 

“* Mr. Ginger, 1 believe ” 

“ The same ma'am, your most obedient servant.” 

“Then you are the gentleman, sir?” 

“‘ You may rely on it—madam—a-hem !—it must be—I 
can assure you—somebody else !” 

“ My man will put me to rights on that score, sir—John ! 
John ! 

Jack Ginger felt that he was betrayed, and, turning quickly 
on his-heel, he shipped back the bolt of the door, and was on 
the gravel walk in a moment, but not in time to steer clear of 
John’s large horse-whip, which the gardener laid most lustily 
about the retreating extremities of Jack Ginger. 

Our hero at first. thought of showing fight ; but fearing lest 
there should be assistance at hand, in the shape of a policeman 
round the corner, he contented himself with g ining the lane 
with all possible expedition. The old gardener could not get 
on for laughing, and gave up the chase, when Jack had fairly 
got off the premises. | | : 

It was a time before Jack knew that the adventure was 
nothing moreor less than one of Fred Fuddle’s practical 
jokes, which he had managed to play off rather dene ; and 
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tothis day he never will believe that the supposed letter froni’ 
Miss Fizzle was indited by his friend. But so it was; and 
though Jack Ginger is now a sober practitioner of some year's 
standing, and Fred Fuddle shortly afterwards went abroad, 
they still correspond, and seldom without an allusion to the 
adventure at Kennington. 





ON THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


By W. L. H. 





“These people are rapidly disappearing from the face. of the 


earth "— Richardson's History of America. 








Prince Quasshi stood up in his council hall, 
Surrounded by peers, both great and small : 
The élite of American-Indian nations, 
Who, all at his call, took their different stations. 
Each man took his place, without bother or fuss, 
For the prince had a knotty affair to discuss, 

As was proved by the look 

That he cast at a book 

Which a nobleman held at the end of a crook, 

Containing statistics 

Much harder than biscuits 

Eat at sea, whensoever one chooses to risk its 
Mercies, which sailors don’t always find tender 
When winds from the north-east combine to offend her. 


Prince Quasshi now looked in a deuce of a stew, 

As if he was puzzled what course to pursue ; 

He polished his nose with immense irritation, 

Then uttered a word with a bad termination, 

— to mention just now I don’t think would be meet, 
ve 

Only to say that its sense was expletive. 
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But the horrible sound 

Was immediately drowned 
By cries of “ Hear, hear !” from the gentlemen round ; 
So, clearing his throat, he, without peroration, 
Gave forth to his peers the ensuing oration ;— 


‘: Ye princes, peers, potentates, chieftains, and all, 

Hear your prince with your ears, and attend to his call, 
Cares, heavy and deep, have perturbed my rest, 

- And a ton-weight’s a fool to the load on my chest. 
Ah! how shall I tell you (my eyes are now leaking, 
Unaccustomed, alas ! to this public speaking), 

The days that I’ve passed without eating or drinking, 

Sad foes, as you know, to the right way of thinking, 

And likewise the nights unrefreshed by a wink, 

After days, aforementioned, without meat or drink; 

That, combining the matter, I’m getting so thin 

(Feel my ribs, my Lord Uncas, they're right through 

the skin) ; 

And my legs (oh, my lords, unrequited affections 

Are nothing, compared to my bitter reflections) ; 

They bring me at once to the point I would mention 

Which I hope will engage your sincerest attention. 

The people the gods have thought fit to dispense us 

Have greatly decreased, as you'll see, since last census ; 

Two wives since that time have departed this life— 

One‘cut her carotid in two with a knife ; 

The other, incautious, it grieves me to tell, 

Found her death by a somerset into a well. 

Besides, as an extra addition to these ills, 

Three children have croaked from attacks of the measles ; 

And, forgive my emotion, (can nothing reprieve her ?) 
My yrengen is burning—like paint—with the fever. 

My lords, you must own these are terrible ills, 

And not to be cured, e’en by Holloway’s pills ; 

Though, to meet the Professor I’ve made an appointment, 

And told him to bring half a ton of his ointment, 

And a sackful of pills, to be left at my crib, 

Which my péople are welcome to swallow, ad id. 

But tell me, my council, can nothing be done ! 

Is Death thus to take all our wives am the run ! 

Shall our little ones all, in a horrible swoop, 

Be taken by measles, consumption, and croup ? 
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Shall it be, in this country, so fertile and green, 

No face to enliven shall in it be seen? 

Shall it be that the fields, where our fathers have. trod, 

No impress of hunting shall bear on their sod ¢ 

Shall it be that the graves where they quietly leon 

The stranger shall ransack, and pillage, and keep ! 

And our ‘poets and bards, who are always long-winded 
ones, 

a soon be the last of American-[ndians !” 

0 aused ; and, uplifting his eyes from the ground, 
Looked intently on their’s, as he passed them around, 
But as no speculation could in them be seen, 

Or, indeed, anything but their black, blue, and green, 
Their ideas, he concluded, they wanted to ripen, 
So he ordered the slavey to bring the big pipe in. 


The pipe-bearing slave having vanish’d, they filled, | 
From the scalp of an Indian warrior killed 

(Which Uncas avouches 

Makes excellent pouches, 

And better than wool for the stuffing of couches). 

(But this is digressing, 

When time is so pressing, 

And the question before us so very distressing). 


They filled, and each warrior taking a whiff, 
Passed it on with the whiskey, that’s mixed rather stiff ; 
_ And they sip, and they smoke, 
Without jesting or joke, 
Lookin grave as Lord Lyttleton, Denman, or Coke, 
Till Lord Wyandotte blows 
All the smoke through his nose, 
And straightens himself till he looks like a pose ; 
And the council at once, without doubting or fear, 


Proclaim Lord Wyandotte has got an idea ! 


. They are not deceived, for Wyandotte gets up, 





(First taking of whiskey a moderate sup), 
And expresses his intention 
To presently mention — 
The cause of the country’s terrific declension. 
But first was a statement, 
He'd often of late meant 
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To lay on the table that stood in the great tent : 
*T was this—that when, lately, they'd lick’d the Choctaws, 
And taken away all their diling of squaws, 
Not a scalp had been offered to please the Great Spirit, 
Thus taking themselves the sum-total of merit ; 
Which, of course, was not right, and no doubt that its 
anger 
' Was coming upon them a regular banger. 
And he thought that it might 
Soon be settled all right, 
By investing some scalps in the temple that night ; 
Or at least should be done on the first opportunity, 
To stop the grim foe in his late importunity. 
And he ended by saying, in tone rather wiry, 
** Tantane czlestibus animis ire !” 
He seated himself amidst shouts of applause, 
For conscience had whispered the truth of the cause, 
When Uncas (consigning his eyes to perdition) 
Spoke out—of which this is the latest edition. 


** My lords, I must tell you you’re vastly deceived, 

Tf you think for one scalp the Great Spirit is grieved ; 
a a bit—the last Chocktaw I fought (and I licked 

im), 

I offered the Spirit the blood of the victim ; 
Not a drop did I taste (so I think that it’s fair 
That his scalp I should keep (as it just makes a pair 
With another at home), so that’s not the reason 
That’s thinning us faster than Gunpowder Treason ; 
But the uncovered wells, that are gaping. around, 
That you fall into, slick—like a moke in the pound, 
Which you cannot get out of, though perfectly willing, 

_ And to do so would tip—aye, your very last shilling : 

_ If it were not for these, which I always abhorred, 

_ Noble prince, you would still have a wife you adored, 
And myself would have never encounter’d the shock 
That | did when my son tumbled, rickety-rock, 

Into one, t’other day, as we think, noble prince, 
For nothing at all has been heard of him sinco ; 
So on this you'll allow I can feelingly say 

That this is the cause of our wasting away.. 


(To be concluded ii our next.) — 
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By an Artist. 


A MODEL'S TALE. 


‘Come 1n,”—were the words addressed to some person who 
had tapped hesitatingly against the outer door of my studio. 
“ Come in!”—a second invitation followed, pronounced in 
rather a higher key, and with a rapid crescendo on the word 
“in.” The application on the oaken barricade was of that 
tremulous nature that it hardly possessed sufficient strength 
to cause the sound to penetrate through the second baized door 
which led to ‘my den.” ‘ Now who on earth can that be? 
My Schneider !—No. Corns the bootmaker!’—No. Brown, 
my colourman’—No. A letter ?—No !—therr visitations are 
of a more confident nature,—their sharp raps indicate a purse- 
proud right to invade a man’s privacy, to dissolve his imaginary 
world and scatter his sweet visions by insisting upon wore 
or urging acceptances. Duns are not bashful!” ith the 
rapidity of lightning these ideas succeeded each other, pro- 
ducing that frame of mind which, boldly ventured upon in- 
‘viting the applicant to enter, confident that those amiable 

rsonages, ‘‘ arcades ambo” Messrs. Doe and Roe were not 

king on the landing-place. There is much mystery in 
knocks; and some persons there are who imagine they can 
tell @° man’s character by this method of self-announcement— 
apropos of knocking. A well-known and en eitees artist 
who was unfortunately deaf, called upon Fuseli, the Keeper 
at the Royal Academy some years ago. Fuseti plunged deeply 
in Seandinavian Mythology, was working his way from the 
World of Mist to the World of Light, and had just com- 
“meneed the face of the ice-giant Ymir, when bang! bang! 
. Heng | went the deaf man’s stick against the door. “ Kom 
im!” was the answer. A few more “touches.” Bang! 


"bang! again. ‘“ Komm inn!” cried the keeper, 
to of al 


ider than before, and then again relapsed into his studies : 





_ these invitations were of course not heard by his deaf friend, 
_ who, supposing Fuseli could not hear, redoubled the force of 
_ hisknocks. The painter was now preparing to apply splashes 
of light on the glistening eye-balls of his giant, when bang! 
Bang! bang! again went the stick of his deaf friend. Mad- 
dened by the interruption, Fuseli dashed down his palette and 
DECEMBER, 1848.—No. VI. VOL. x. LL 
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brushes, and roaring out ‘‘ Vy de Teivel do’nt you komm inn !” 
—accompanied by a volley of execrations,—he tore open the 
doér, and foaming with rage, confronted his deaf friend, who, 
quietly said,—* 1 thought’ you were out ; why did’nt you say 
come in?) My “‘ come in” was quite another sort of invitation 
to Fuseli’s, and ‘for reasons aforesaid was uttered in the blandest 
tones‘imaginable ; the outer door was gently opened, an un- 
certain touch caused the inner defence to essay opening, and 
ultimately to describe the segment of a circle, disclosing the 
slim figure of an extremely interesting girl. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a precept given to his pupil, James 
Nerthcote; ‘said, ‘‘ When painting flesh, think of a pearl and 
a ripe peach.” Now was Sir Joshua’s keen sense of the beau- 
tifil: in’ colour made evident, for the complexion of the fair 
visitor’‘was of that unmistakeable hue bespeaking healthy 
mind and body; the veins tenderly indicated their delicate 
toes’ beneath the transparent covering, and meandering 
over her countenance, carried Sir Joshua's pearly tints in 
delicatd opposition throughout the entire face, whilst the well- 
known beauty of. colour so charming in the peach adorned her 
cheeks ; the softened vermillion of her lips was contrasted 
by her teeth, just disclosed by reason of that short breathing 
whieh isthe’ invariable accompaniment of modest anxiety. 
‘Advaticing @ step forward, she dropped a graceful curtesy, 
and ‘then; with downcast eyes, appeared unable to utter one 
word.’'A‘ bonnet of light materials could not conceal the rich 
embrowned hue of her hair, which lay in masses on each side 
of herforehead and temples; the glossy ringlets collected in 
rich'profasion under her chin. A creature so beautiful in form 
and ‘colour, so sparkling in effect, was not likely to remain 
uncared for by an artist : so, advancing to meet her, I heard 
‘something about ‘the liberty she had taken,” but “begged to 
be'excused,—and,—and—” 9‘ Will you favour me with your 
name?” said I, a request which was immediately complied 
with, ‘by placing in| my hands a small card, on which was 
written in that particular sort of caligraphy in which ladies 
from one end of this united Kingdom to the other indite their 
‘mvitations and complimentary epistles,—‘* Miss C . 
6, -Gtx Grove” Th. 
i2%'To whom do Iowé the pleasure of this visit?” I en- 
-quired, ‘and ‘found that an‘ esteemed’friend and brother artist 
whose'taste'in these particulars is undisputable, had advised 

cher ‘to call on ‘me. y ft odd {1 | | : 


was fe 





s 


oe i 
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** Pray be seated,” said I, handing her a chair. . “‘ This is 
pence y fortunate, I am indeed quite gratified that .you 
ave called, as I shall now be enabled to recommence a picture 
which I had placed aside entirely for want of a model.” .She 
raised her eyes, and looking at me once, seemed to gather 
confidence frem the effort, and to be more at ease than she 
was before. ‘‘ Will your engagements permit you to remain 
even now,—or would you oblige me with a sitting during the 
afternoon!” I enquired. | 

With a faltering accent she at length consented to sit at 
once. Upon this, I immediately brought out the neglected 
picture, and commenced setting my palette. : 

** Before you sit, may I offer you some refreshment, during 
the time of preparing my palette?” and ringing the,bell,, my 
servant soon produced some sherry wine, biscuits and a de- 
canter of filtered water. Having laid my colours, chosen,my 
brushes, and considered the subject a little, 1 handed my 

retty model to the throne, and then divesting herself; of her 

lack silk visete and her bonnet, she sat in the required. atti- 
tude. The work progressed gloriously. The delightful 
colour, of Nature was quickly imitated, as far as paint jand 
oil will carry the artist ; hair luxuriantly, grown and _taste- 
fully disposed, the head contrasted with the chest ina manner 
innately graceful, indicated a refinement of feeling quite differ- 
ent from the mere vulgar “ poses” constituting the stock-in- 
trade of most models, whether of the masculine or feminine 
gender. The head was now completed, the figure and ex- 
tremities still remained to be overcome, my composition re- 
_ the figure partially nude—‘“ Are you prepared to. sit 
for the figure now, or would you prefer to undertake a long 
sitting to-morrow ?” was a question naturally arising from; the 
subject now on the easel, The poor girl blushed, crimson, 
covering her face with her hands she sobbed violently, .and 
soon found vent for her feelings in a copious flood: of ‘tears-— 
her grief was so intense as to confound-me for a moment, 


a -being so different 1o the usual routine of sittings and.models? 


___All professions have something more or less objectionable-in 
them, in a vulgar point of view. The ‘soldier and ‘Sailor 
Tejoice at war—their experience is gained by wading through 
ed blood and scenes of devastation ;: the lawyer fattens 
mpon the bad passions, the vices of his fellow men; the phy 

the 


4 J cian and surgeon struggle with the feeling of respect. for. 


, and, bearing in mind the good of the living, enter 
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upon a study to non-medical persons of all others the most 
revolting ; so the artist, whose profession demands an intimate 
Sooanlailee of the phenomena of action both in the male and 
female figure, is obliged to study from models of both sexes, 
and much that is painful to a mind of reflective character is 
unavoidable; but shame be tohim who would urge the least 
departure from that modesty which is the greatest charm of 
woman! provided that it be truly the case, and not pretended, 
in order to obtain an increase of pay. The vice of man and 
the weakness of woman, alas! are amply sufficient to supply 
all the Walhallas and artist’s studios in faa withont there 
being the least necessity to urge or persuade any female to 
any act that might summon a blush on the cheek of modesty. 
Now here was a case of conscience—no acting! no hypocrisy! 
no fits! but delicacy of feeling innocently wounded, and over- 
come by a sense of the equivocal situation of an unprotected 
gitl! . Sympathising with the poor creature, I suffered her to 
give full vent to the expression of her feelings, and after their 
violence had somewhat subsided, taking her by the hand and 
leading her to.a chair near the fire-place, I endeavoured to 
soothe her :— Rig 

.**You, I am sure will pardon me, if I have unwittingly done 
violence to your feelings—pray composely ourself and restassured 
that you cannot sink in my estimation from the present occur- 
renee, Come, now, I am persuaded yours is no common case. If 
you feeldisposedtoconfide yoursorrowsto me they shall be sacred, 
and I give you my honour that I will use: my best and most 
disinterested exertions to ease your mind of its burden of grief, 
ae to place you in a situation of life such as you would most 

esire,” 

Thus soothed, she raised her dark eyes, glistening with 
tears, and replied, that. she regretted the disappointment and 
trouble her conduct had occasioned me, but hoped that I 
would excuse her for it. ‘* Nay,” said she, “I am convinced 
that. you, will not, when you hear all, despise me. I am, 
indeed, not the cast-away creature”—here her feelings almost 
overpowered her capability of speaking, and, fearing another 
_seene, I reassured her of my good opinion, and succeeded in 
calming her emotions ; after a short pause she proceeded: ‘It 
is strange, sir, that a short time should work such bitter 
changes. in my condition, but Heaven only knows the trials, 
temptation, and miseries endured in silence by those whom 
poverty has stricken from a respectable position in society, and 
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pride prevents from audible complaining. Two years: since 
my parents enjoyed a competency. My father’s income from 
his profession as a surgeon, although small, was sufficient to 
give me all the advantages that education can bestow, and a 
happy home I had with my dear parents. In the course of 
his professional avocations. he unfortunately punctured his 
hand, during the anatomical investigation of an exhumed dead 
rson, supposed to have been poisoned. The venom thus 
introduced spread quickly over his system ; he refused to sub- 
mit to amputation, and a few days deprived me of the best of 
fathers. By the advice of our friends my poor mother took 
the first offer made for my father’s house, furniture, and prac- 
tice. His successor paid a small sum in money, and gave bills 
for the rest ; but bad courses and dishonesty were here united, 
and after ruining the practice by his irregularities, making 
over the entire property to a Jew for a small sum of ready 
money, he absconded to America. My poor mother was thus 
reduced to beggary. She had left the scene of her former 
happiness soon after the death of my father, and lived in seclu- 
sion in Pentonville. This sudden blow was rendered the more 
severe that neither on my mother nor father’s side could any 
assistance be obtained to alleviate our distress. My father 
was the last of his family, and my mother’s relations had 
cruelly disowned her, from motives of pride alone, immediately 
on her marriage. Thus situated, our means of existence daily 
declining, the arrears of rent fearfully increasing, and the 
n in whose house we resided becoming daily more impa- 
tient, I sought for employment, and by enquiring at some 
shops in the neighbourhood, I heard of shirt-making. Our 
finances: being nearly exhausted, I gladly accepted the offer to 
work, even upon that wretched scale of remuneration. Day 
after day I sat, scarcely moving from my seat, the returns 
for my labour being insufficient for our wants; driven from 
our comfortable apartments to others less so; threatened with 
summonses ; passing from one wretched lodging to another, if 
_ possible still worse, my poor mother took to her bed ; death 
_ eased her of her afflictions and her misery six months since. 
Distracted at her loss—thrown upon the world unprovided 
for, unprotected, uncared for !—I left the house, and in a state 
a) ing frenzy paced the streets of London, unconscious 
of what part of the city I was in. I started at feeling a hand 
Placed upon my shoulder, and looking round I perceived the 
Tace of a fellow-sufferer in shirt-making. This young person, 
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whom I had frequently spoken to whilst waiting at the ware- 
house for the work to be given out, seemed much grieved at 
my distressed appearance, and on hearing of my deplorable 
state of indigence, induced me to share her lodging, at any 
rate for the present, and to assist her in her labour. May 
Heaven reward her for that kind .action! for, believe me, sir, 
I felt my senses becoming confused, and I shudder when I 
think upon what act my madness might have possibly pro- 
duced. In this kind friend’s home I remained assisting her ; 
rapacity of the wholesale dealers daily increasing ; the wages 
of our slavery paid with grumbling; insolent men in office 
finding fault with every parcel of work carried home ; gradually 
reduced the payment, and a system of villany pursued by 
the cowardly men in the office. which caused the sudden dis- 
missal of many hands, especially if young and possessing 
any attractions. Such a deplorable state of things, and a 
threatenéd exposure of two warehousemen, who had dared to 
insult us, caused our work to be withheld, and left us upon the 
wide world. Unable to lay by any portion of our scanty 
earnings, we were absolutely suffering from starvation, when 
the friendly. aid of an elderly woman was offered. She had 
frequently spoken to us before, but as her occupation was of a 
mysterious description, and she seemed disinclined to any 
explanation, we had rather declined her advances than other- 
wise. She occupied one room on the second floor, immediately 
under the miserable attic which afforded us a shelter. 

‘ My dears,” she said, seeing us on the staircase, with want 
written legibly in our countenances, -‘ You are not well, I’m 
sure. Dear me! what can have happened! Come in, and 
prey tell me all about it?” 

She placed chairs for us at the table, and as she was about 
to dine invited us to partake of it. Those only who have felt 
the pangs of an unappeased appetite can estimate the amount 
of obligation we felt! Dinner over, she obtained: our confi- 
dence, and in concocting schemes for our welfare the day and 
Setaaiele ota MA away. On taking our leave, and thank- 
_ing her from our hearts for her kindness, she bade us be of good 
cheer, and to accept as‘a loan a crown piece. This sum, large 
as it was in our distressed condition, was immediately required 
as part payment for our arrears of rent. One shilling was all 
we could retain to procure food. In this way, applying in vain 
for employment at other wholesale warehouses, there being 
more than work for them, baffled in every honest effort 
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to gain the most trifling sum; unfit by education and needle- 
work for service ; in debt with the landlord of the house; in 
debt to the amount of £3 to our friend Mrs. Wolfe, the 
greater part of which had been paid away for rent, and having 
been welcome to her table at all times, we could not turn a 
deaf ear to her proposals of constant employment at a much 
higher scale of remuneration than shirt-making. 

‘ My dears,” she said, ‘ you never need be in distress while 
you keep your good looks,’ for under her apparent kindness, 
and her ready assistance, without the close confinement of 
needlework, our health had greatly improved. The words, 
“good looks” alarmed us, but her kindness of manner reas- 
sured us. ‘Come,’ she said, ‘I think you can trust me! So 
now my proposal is this: Some gentlemen—I know quite 
gentlemen—are artists, and have different people who go to 
their rooms. Old men, old women, young men and young 
women, and frequently children. Now if you like, I can get 
you to be employed this way. What do yousayto it? There 
is nothing in it that I would not make my own daughter do if 
Ihad one, so now, if you are agreeable to become rich, only 
Say so, and that small debt of three pounds you know, you 
a pay me when you girls have money and dress, just as you 

ease.” 

: An offer so tempting, made with such art, and by so po- 
tent a friend, or, as circumstances might happen a vindictive 
¢reditor, was not to be despised, and inwardly resolving upon 
@ virtuous course, we accepted the offer of her patronage. 
Accordingly the next day she took us to a dealer in ladies’ 
cast off wearing apparel, and purchased smart outside clothing 
which, with a very little trouble on our part in alterations, 
fitted us exactly. The next step was to take out of pawn two 
common Geneva watches, with Mosaic gold chains attached, one 
of which she gave to each of us, which with an address card 
completed our equipment. 
_ © Now my dears, remember,” she said, ‘I shall tell you 
what. gentleman you are to go to, and what time they engage 
; you are never-to leave without the money, and always try 
get high terms. The moment you go to the rooms, look at 
‘our watch, and charge for every minute you stop; be sure 
_ you bring all you receive to me, I will put a/J down honest 
_ the day; you shall live with me, pa every month I will 
_ pay you your shares, only you must mind what I say.” 
‘Haying now completely entrapped us, and pursuing.a course 
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of. promises. and threats, she took us to the rooms of a few 
artists, and introduced us as entirely “‘new models.” They 
received us very kindly, and as they were portrait painters, 
our new occupation was a change for the better. 

The gentlemen to whom we sat paid us every mark of re- 
spect; sometimes I and my friend sat together, but more fre- 
quently, as our complexions and hair were dissimilar, we sat 
im turns to the same artists. In this way some weeks passed, 
but time gradually developed the odious character of Mrs. 
Wolfe. She watched us closely, and contrived the moment 
the time of our engagement at any artist's had expired to be in 
waiting outside the house, and to take from us the produce of 
our sittings. ‘To this hour we have had no account of mouey 
received by her, or what charges she makes upon our earnings. 
A week since she introduced to us some men of abandoned 
character, which was quite evident by their dress, language, 
and bearing. This step was followed by persuasions to attend 
the public daneing-rooms, under the protection of those vile 
wretches. one of whom is the woman's son. . Offers were also 
made to appear as two of the Graces at the Walhalla and 
other places of that description ; but association with such 

sons shocked us beyond description, and determined my 
Hes friend and myself to listen, on no account, to any proposi- 
tions of such a nature. 
- Lam indeed poor; but, sir, the recollections of my home, 
and then the position I then occupied in society, have nerved 
me against te ion, I will neither, sir, take up your time, 
nor pain m with a recital of the acts, the threats, the at- 
tempts, the insidious mental poison to which this wretch has 
had recourse, and from whom we have hitherto been unable to 
eseape; but, with the aid of Heaven, we will dare her to her 
worst, and fly from the depths of crime into which a prolonged 
stay with that worst of women must ultimately plunge us. | 
have only one friend—my dear fellow-sufferer-—in the world. 
I am unprotected, desolate, friendless.” 

The poor girl was here choked with sobs, and could scarcely 
hear me answer her, that, for the future, she should not be 
without a friond—that I would protect her from her worst 
enemy. 

I had searcely uttered the words when a sharp knocking at 
the door was followed by the intrusion of a bulky woman, 
whose features were flushed with recent potations—certainly 
not. of ‘* aqua pura”—her carmine visage, contrasted with a 
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auburn front of false hair, which in her excitement had shifted 

from its right place, and gave, by its rough appearance and un- 

symmetrical position, a most sinister aspect to this she-devil’s 

physiognomy. Though bloated by habitual intoxication, I 

immediately recognised a horrid woman, whose occupation of a 

mere cornmon model, some years ago, was the most innocent 
art of her career of infamy. 

This abandoned wretch was constantly forcing her hateful 
resence upon artists. At one time, when in possession of a 
lly-developed figure, she had been West’s model, and, 

amongst other works, for the female figures in his celebrated 
picture of ‘ Death on the pale Horse.” From West she passed 
to Haydon, Hilton, Briggs, and other Historical Painters. 
Years, and the anticipating effects of intoxication added to 
habits of the lowest description rendered her unfit for the 
business of a model; to a Jeetle thieving she added much 
swindling, by sticking like a leech to such young artists as 
were unfortunate enough to have employed her. Extortion 
was her favorite resource ; villainous charges were threatene d 
without the least foundations of truth. This last plan in 
general proved a trump card in her hand from the timidity 
which artists feel at public notice, especially that of figuring 
in’ Police reports: luckily for me I had been cautioned res- 
pecting this feminine fiend a very short time after she had 
effected a footing in my studio, and forewarned, forearmed, I 
‘was prepared for the vile wretch. Determined not to be denied 
to her, however, her unblushing impudence found itself over 
the out-work of ‘ not at-home,’ and pushing obstinately into 
‘the very citadel, she presented herself in my painting-room. 
But afew seconds had scarcely elapsed, before she made 
ene of such an atrocious nature, that I ordered 

r instantly to quit my house, or make her appear- 

_ ance before a magistrate. Our present meeting, therefore, was 

anything but cordial. 

_-* Well, madam,” (the colloquy thus commenced), ** what 
may a3: want with me?” __ : 

* “T wants neither you nor your imperance ; but I wants my 
servant there—that ere gal.” 

“For mercy’s sake, protect me,” exclaimed the poor victim, 
ming towards me, and seeking shelter from the impending 
y of her fiendish enemy. | 


‘ 7 








_ *** Now, Mrs. Wolfe, be advised; we have met before. Go 
ae L 2 
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out of this house quietly ; leave this poor girl here ; it will be 
better for you.” 

‘You're a pretty puppy you are; and as for that ’ere 
hussy; a-telling a pack of lies of one who has been her best 
friend and salvation, I'll show her what’s what, I will!” and, 
advancing a few paces, I put out my arm to stop her further 
wogress. She suddenly stooped, and, darting under my arm, 
threw herself furiously upon her prey. By good fortune, how- 
ever, | turned rapidly round, and, as my fair refugee had a 
tight grasp of my shoulder, I succeeded in throwing off the 
female vampire, who, however, retained a handful of hair and a_ 
silk kerchief, torn from the person of her victim: Holding 
these spoils in herhand, she shook them savagely. Witha 
iliabolical expression on her countenance, she bellowed out,— 

“7 know you, you puppy, and that minx well—a thief, to 
earry off my property. This will transport her,” flourishing 
her trophy. ‘‘ Every rag upon her is mine,and my mark is 
on’everything on her back. See, there, ‘A. Wolfe,’ my name ; 
Pll swear that ; and, by the living Jingo—may my heart rot 
iu me—if I don’t pull her up. Police! police! robbery ! 
robbery ! ” 

Things had now arrived at a rather unpleasant and disre- 

utable pitch ; however, I cautiously abstained from approach- 
he her, fearful lest I might be provoked to take her forcibly 
by the shoulders, and show her the shortest way down the 
. staircase. She now opened a battery of heavy Billinsgate ar- 
tillery-execrations ; epithets of both genders whizzed about 
our ears like shot, without the slightest intermission, and _per- 
feetly astounding, by reason of volubility, without the slightest 
pause for breath. : 
- “Phis uproar brought everybody—-men, women, and child— 
who ‘chanced to be in the house to the scene of action. Afraid 
to quit ‘the poor, trembling girl for one instant, I requested 
some one would seek for a policeman, and thus-addressing the 
hyena in petticoats, ‘“‘ Now, take my advice, and quit this 
house, or you may find the tables turned, and not very 
ee I have no wish to be embroiled with you ; but this 
poor girl shall never again fall into your detestable clutches— 


now 'go,” she seemed to have — collected her forces, her red 
e 


face became deeper in colour, she'bit her lips till they bled, and 
appeared ‘about to renew the attack, when in walked O 45, a 
po iceman. . re 
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** Hilloa! here; what's the row? what are you kicking up 
this *ere bobbery for in a genelman’s house—eh? Why, my 
eye! Mrs. Mag! we're old acquaintances, I’m bless’d if we 
ain’t ; do you want to be pulled up afore the beak again? 
You'd better walk your chalks while your shoes are good, or 
you'll chaunt ‘Sich a-getting up stairs I knows yer 
tricks !” 

** ‘You, you blue villain! you can’t say black's the white of 
my eye, said the enraged lady ; ** you » 

** Come, come, now—easy over the stones ; I’m not a-going 
to stand none of your nonsense, so that’s all about it; be civil, 
that’s my advice, gratis! Do you charge her with anything, 
sir?” said O 45 to me. 

** No, no; only get her out of my house.” 

_ Seeing T was disposed to act mildly, the she-devil burst out 





aten 
* I charge that ’ere bunting hussy with robbing me; she’s 
my property on her; I charge her with robbery; and that 
er—a willan! as keeps her there, with receiving stvlen 
goods! Take ’em both; take ’em up,” she screamed. 
_ ™ As you are so ready to charge, [ll give you your own way, 
and commence by charging you with an assault.upon this poor 
gi you detestable wretch ; see, she has the evidences in her 
ands—the poor girl’s hair torn from her head !” 

‘Shame! shame !” issued from the lips of all present, ex- 
cept Mrs. Wolfe herself. 

#*Come, there’s no mistake about that ere, old gal, so come 
‘along, and see if his wuship ean wouch for your hinnicence,” 
| ted the policeman, with a persuasive flourish of his staff. 
He seized her tightly by the wrist, but as she struggled vio- 
lently, he contrived to trip up her heels, and she fell heavily 
‘upon-the floor, She then tried on a fit, but it being a misfit, 

commenced kicking, whilst at this amusement the police- 
‘man placed his arm over her chest, and, with his other hand, 
produced a pair of handcuffs. , : 
% v# Leharge you, inthe Queen’s name, to assist; I must ruffle 
ther?” he exclaimed ; so a little extra strength rapt the fury 
down, while, in the twinkling of an eye, she was handcuffed. 
‘owFinding herself in this state, and somewhat exhausted by 
her previous efforts, added to the cooling influence of the iron 


‘ 


hand -she, after some time, promised to behave quivtly, 
_ @iid feave the house, te which I agreed, and informed the 
_ Peliceman that if she would accompany him out of the house 
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aud faithfully promise not to show her infernal face there again, 
we, would abandon the charge of assault, and not call upon 
her to pay over to Miss Churchill the sunis of money of which 
she had unfairly robbed her. This affair arranged, the room 
was soon clear of her hated presence, while a little douceur to 
the man of office assured him I was ‘quite a gen.'man,’ and he 
departed, in order to ‘advise’ in a friendly way Mic. Wolfe 
alas Mrs. Mag, alias Mrs. Swill, alas S&c. &c., not to be 
anxious for another ‘turn on the mill.’ 

Quiet, being restored, my fair protége and I sat down to a 
snug little dinner, after which I had recourse to the Dutch 
American’s help to thought, namely, a whiff of tobacco, and 
as.cloud rolled over cloud from my fragrant Havannah, my 
plan of action was gradually evolved. At first I felt very 
awkwardly situated—much as Liston appeared when the lady 
fainted ‘‘ slick” away in his arms—having this very interest- 
ing young lady fallas it were into my hands; but I soon 
began,.by filling the room with smoke, to see my way quite 
clearly. . My cigar being ended, together with a tumbler-full 
of red-wine negus, I requested Miss Churchill to remain in 
my room while I went out for a snort time, bidding her lock 
the door immediately after. 

My. object was to call on a motherly old lady, whom 1 had 
known for many years, by borrowing novels and other books 
at her library. Having briefly stated the circumstances, 
she, kindly relying on my honourg at once agreed to receive 
Miss Churchill as an inmate. Having provided a respectable 
and comfortable home for my fair unfortunate, I returned with 
great glee to inform her of my arrangements. During the 
remainder of .the afternoon I discovered that she possessed a 
well-cultivated mind and a passionate love of music: my sug- 
gestion that she should immediately improve her accomplish- 
ments by taking lessons.of eminent masters, was eagerly 
seized,—this with a view to her obtaining engagements as a 
daily governess, which would thus place her in a position in- 
depent of any one friend. . Having so far settled our plan of 
action, I accompanied her. to her new abode, where having 
introduced her in due form. I then took my leave. 

| ‘indi ig myself uncommonly comfortable in my own mind, 

ing Tigh. clastia stope, each one bounding like a tennis-ball, 


I soon reached my. den, conscience whispering in my ear, 
“ That's right, my good fellow!” but doubt. came stealthily 
up.and insinuated into the other ear, ‘‘ Perhaps not,” “Hum,” 
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tnought I, ‘this is a case to be tried,” so, wheeling up my 
eavy chair to the fire-place, and bestowing a foot on each hob, 
i sat down gravely to judge between plaintiff and defendant. 
Conscience opened the case: ‘ This poor girl will bless you to 
the last moment of her existence.” ‘‘ Pooh! Pooh!” pushed 
in doubt. I declared I would commit him for contempt of 
court.—‘* You have acted the part of a Christian and a gentle- 
man!” “Oh!” and a sneering giggle.—‘* Well then,” 
said conscience radiant with smiles, *‘ her face was innocence 
itself ; duplicity could not be harboured there.” “Certainly 
not,” said I, ‘“‘ one so charming could not deceive.” ‘ Take 
care!” doubt grunted. ‘‘ If you interrupt the learned counsel 
in this shameful manner,” I angrily exclaimed, “ I will have 
you put out of court !—go on! go on!” and I nodded en- 
couragingly to conscience, who was eagerly watching for the 
signal. I really felt much delighted when conscience addressed 
me, her soft accents brought so much consolation to my mind 
in my perplexity ; and 1 half determined to carry out my 
threat by having the dubious opponent fairly or unfairly 
kicked out of my presence. ‘‘ Her expression, her manners, 
so entirely void of guile. She is evidently a child of nature,” 
continued my friend conscience.—‘‘ True! very true!” I 
rejoined. ‘‘ The case is clear enough, and she shall not want 
my assistance.”—An excellent resolve said conscience, ‘‘ one 
that-will sinoothen the pillow in the hour of death.”—*‘ Ah ! 
that is worth risking somef the opposing counsel’s objections,” 
said I. Doubt now finding he was getting rather the worst of 
the argument, plucked up a spirit, and growled in a sort of 
husky tone close under my ear, “ The fool’s in love!” This 
ae a new light on the whole affair: there might be some- 
ing in that suggestion; but doubt was a bad tactician, so 
much so, that I quietly made up my mind that I couldn’t— 
and more than that, I wouldn’t—be in love, so I laid my head 
_ on my hand, covering my ear on the side of doubt, but still 
_ Amspite of all, the whisperings of this suspicious imp would 
insinuate themselves into my hearing. ‘ Let doubt object his 
sutmost,. you have befriended the helpless.”—‘ Yes!” I 
_ agreed to that, and changed my position in the chair. “ A 
tale so piteously told could not but find its way to the heart,” 
_ ‘Baid sweet conscience. ‘Ah! through a soft head” darkly 
_ ‘‘Msinuated doubt. I turned, and to my dismay found the 
“amp making all kinds of horrid grimaces in the dark, and ac- 
wally taking no end of ‘sights’ at me, inastyle truly 
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comical. He pointed his claw-like thumb over his distorted 
‘left’ shoulder so significantly and in a manner so intensely 
impudent, that I determined to hayea kick at him, in doing 
which, I lost my balance, and rolled right over on to the floor, 
bringing down poker, tongs, and. shovel with a most hideous 
clatter into the steel fender. This ‘ tintaramarre ‘ roused me 
from my reverie, so, after rubbing my eyes a little, I settled 
down very comfortably in my chair, I resolved to make quite 
sure by asking for further information, and as it happened 
that.a gentleman of large property lived within seven miles 
of the late Mr. Churchill’s house, I determined, having been 
professionally known to him for several years, to make the 
sereniey enguiries of him. My despatch accordingly was 
forward by that evening’s post. 

Miss Churchill’s agreeable manners soon won the heart of 
good Mrs. Hart. She toid her own story in her own artless 
way, and poor Mrs. Hart wept over her miseries and trials 
like a watering-pot, insisted upon her joining her family circle 
and found her two amiable associates in her two amiable daugh- 
- ters. These delightful persons were immediately elected on 
our committee, and Mrs. Hart appointed ‘mama,’ It was 
then announced that Mr. , the celebrated voeal in- 
structor, should be immediately engaged, and Mrs. Hart 
placed her cabinet piano at her young friend’s serviee. In 
this manner arrangements were determined upon, which would, 
in the e of six months, with the proper application under 
Miss ill, quite competent, with her previous acquire- 
ments, to und e the duties of a governess, 

After a lapse of two days, the following agreeable answer 
was received to my letter to Sir John Broadacre :— 





| * Breadaere, ——, 1842. 

‘ ‘+ My pear Sir, : 

It gives me great pleasure to corroborate entirely ever 

particular mentioned by you respecting the late Mr. Churchill. 
A ional attendwnce at my house assured me of his 
skill as a surgeon, his tenderness of heart and integrity as a 
man, and of his ape and virtue as a Christian. The rich have 
to. regret the loss of his eminent services—the poor that of a 
healing friend, whose hand administered medicine to the af- 
flicted,' and whose pocket satisfied the craving of nature. It 
se-chaneed that no intimacy arose between us, and the dis- 
tance of jhis residence, and his continued avocations, seemed to 
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render visiting on his part an impossibility. But his memory 
is honoured by all around this part of the country, and his lady 
and daughter have been often, very often mentioned. At poor 
Churchill’s death, they quitted this part, and owing to the mis- 
condact of his successors, and their not corresponding with any 
one ‘of our acquaintances, all traces have been until now en- 
tirely lost. Lady Broadacre, who knew them both by meeting 
Mrs, and Miss Churchill on charitable visits, is exceedingly 
grieved at the piteous death of the poor mother, and the 
miseries endured by the amiable and accomplished daughter. 
She desires me to say that whatever you may deem the most 
advisable course for Miss Churchill to pursue, she requests 
you will constitute her your banker, and begs to begin with 
your applying the enclosed cheque for fifty pounds to Miss 
Churchill’s immediate use—a request which I also seconded 
most sincerely. When you have made whatever arrangements 
may appear most desirable for our young friend’s welfare, pray 
inform me or Lady Broadacre of them, and any assistance of a 
pecuniary or friendly nature which may be required, shall be 
or and heartily at your service. Pray accept mine and 

y B.’s best thanks for your generous and prudent conduct, 
suggested by your own excellent heart. 

Believe me, 
Dear sir, 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Broapacre. 


On the receipt of this letter I imprecated all kinds of hor- 
rors, cursing as bitterly—but nothing near ee 
Lear, that imp of darkness——Doubt! Nevertheless, it was 
‘satisfying and gratifying to have this assurance in favour of 
my chivalrous protection of the distressed damsel. Moreover, 
the cheque placed the affair upon very easy terms. Now, as 
artists do not pick up notes for £50 every day m the year, 
no time was lost by me; so hurrying off, I had the great 
sure of placing Sir John Breadacre’s letter and cheque in 
iss Churchill’s hands. The natural consequence of ail this 
were frequent communications with Lady Broadacre, with re- 
Mittances enclosed; masters engaged ; accomplishments per- 
Téeted; occasional visits to her Ladyship; introductions’; 
hiorative engagements as a governess during the London 
‘Beason; and though last, not least, an engagement for life with 
_ ne-whom she adores, and who may be, perhaps, a rather good 
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sort of a fellow as times ge; but if I divulge my name may I 
be—shot ! 

To wind up the story properly, I may state that Mrs. 
Wolfe and her son were soon afterwards advised to try a change 
of air, and that of New South Wales was especially urged for 
a trial. Her other victim, the kind friend of Miss Churchill, 
was traced, by a confidential man in my employ, from one 
poor lodging to another, until she was discovered suffering 
severely from want. Miss Churchill’s means being ample, 
enabled her to return her friend’s former kindness, first by 
restoring her to health, and next by placing her at one of the 
great Normal schools to qualify her as a governess. In due 
time her talent and assiduity procured her an excellent ap- 
pointment ; she visits us at all possible opportunities ; and we, 
a happy, happy trio, often talk of past events, concluding with 
this reflection that 


‘¢ ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 





AMY WELBYN; OR, THE PERSECUTED CHILD. 


A TALE OF MODEKN TIMES. 


BY pbus. 
(Continued from page 427.) 


“Qn! pray do not send me away from thee dear mother,” 
shrieked poor Amy in great anguish of mind as she rushed and 
fell on her parent’s bosom. ‘I am thy child, dear mother ! 
thy Amy,—thy own Amy! Why wouldest thou banish me 
from my home? Have I ever been ungrateful, ever undu- 
tiful ? Have I not ever tenderly loved thee, and my father, 
and sisters? Why have you resolved to cast me adrift upon 
the wide world, and chosen such a galling mode to attain your 
wishes ? How can I live apart from those whom in every hour 
of my recollection I have honored and caressed as my own 
blessed ts, and dearest advisers, and tenderest friends ?” 
na TM Pooh ! pooh!” exclaimed old Welbyn, who had just 
concluded a “Times” leader, and who had occasionally 
glanced over his spectacles during his daughter's bitter griev- 
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ings. ‘Nonsense! nonsense! Tenderest friends and dearest 
advisers indeed! You are getting old enough to know better 
than to talk such uonsense, Amy! Such language as this does 
not say much for your abilities! Besides, you are now suffic- 
iently capable of earning your own bread, and it is your duty 
as well as your interest to doso. Ihave drawn up a copy of 
what you must say in answer to the advertisement, and, pro- 
vided your letter is written very neatly, I have no doubt but 
that you will be the successful candidate, and—” 

*¢ But, should you be engaged,” interrupted Mrs. Welbyn 
with great vehemence, ‘you must never say a word about 
your having been toa theatre, or a ball ora revel. Mind 
this! The family are of serious temperament, or, in other 
words, are religiously disposed, and I dare say they are very 
good people, and good people never like public amusements, 
nor do they like the frequenters of any building but a Church 
or a Chapel, and I dare say they are right. You had better 
not take with you Amy the gold watch which your godmother 
gave you, nor the gold ear-rings which your uncle John pre- 
sented to you; I am afraid that that silver pencil-case Mr. 
Gugglebury’s birthday present, is too showy ; and as to those 
rings, it would be decided madness not to leave them at home ; 
{ cannot see much harm in your taking with you the smelling 
bottle, but be sure never to use it in the presence of either of 
your employers; we must immediately send for Miss Paddlerig 
to come and make you up half-a-dozen cotton gowns,—those 
silk ones will never do in a serious family, they are far too 
worldly in appearance, and, to my mind, bespeak too forcibly 
and unquestionably of the object for which they were origin- 
ally intended and used. Understand me Amy, I am not 
anxious on any other account about your leaving these things 
at home, but from the anticipation and fear that unless you do 
so the S, N. U. B.’s will be of decided opinion that you and your 
parents are worldlings, and I would rather they did not enter- 
tain such an idea. Good people do not like worldlings—those 
fond of enjoying themselves—and they are right, at least I 
have no doubt but they are. You see, Amy,——” 
_ ©» T wish you had not interrupted me, my dear,” exclaimed 
_ ‘Welbyn, in rather an abrupt tone. “I was coming to all this 





_ by and bye, and I have now forgotten many things which I 
| __ desired to impress on Amy’s memory. It is an astounding 
_ ‘fact that let husbands talk to their children at any time upon 
_ matter which really is important, wives are sure to interrupt 
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by introducing the most stupid twattle that their brain is ca- 

ble of inventing. Now, for my part,—-—” 

+ J°ll tell you what itys, Joseph, [ am not going to sit here 
and be thus abused by you. It.is my duty, as Amy’s mother, 
to point out what I consider necessary and advantageous to 
her. Fathers can give but very little good and wholesome ad- 
vice to their children; their minds are not properly constructed 
to doso. Men are not men very frecmuentl , excepting at all 
times when engaged in public-house parlors with pewter pots 
and brutalising pipes. It is then, and only then, that their 
sex, their nature, their disposition, their qualifications are most 
unquestionable. Fathers are not always fathers, excepting 
when they delight in their children’s happiness and enjoyment ; 
then, and only then, is any distinguishable goodness to be dis- 
covered in their domestic policy.” 

‘‘ But how about women’s and mothers’ domestic policy 2” 
rejoined Welbyn, in a mood savouring of sarcasm, 

“But! There is no but nor hogshead about the matter, 
sir. Youare a cold-hearted ignoramus, and I pity you with 
all my heart for the shallowness of your brain. Come with me, 
Amy, we will g0 up stairs and leave such an unreasonable man 
to himself.” rances Welbyn, at the same time, taking her 
daughter Amy by the hand, and rushing out of the counting- 
house not forgetting to make the door speak volumes as to the 
state of the fortiter im re texture of her temperature, while 
Joseph Welbyn, evidently paralysed for a moment at the ex- 
traordinary concussion of wood and wood, sat motionless on 
the stool, gazing at the door, with an intent of purpose quite 
real and original in its way, and having a slight touch of the 
serio-comic to boot. Regaining his wonted composure, and 
feeling relieved at a sudden idea which flashed across his mind, 

Mr. Welbyn rushed into the hall, assumed his great coat, 
seized his umbrella, betook himself to his hat, undertook his 
gloves, stumbled over the door-mat, invoked a small expres- 
sion, and forsook his habitation for the more genial latitude 
and longitude of the ‘‘ Cat and Fiddle Tavern ™ parlor, situated 
about half a mile from his own milestone. 

_. During his steady pilgrimage from home to the house of 
spirits, he gave utteranee to all sorts of exclamations, which, 
in their turn, produced various reasonings, the analysis of 

. which, in eompressed form, gave a product as follows :— 
‘‘ That women are queer animals—selfish in the extreme, from 

@ contiual wish os eyerything and every argument their 
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own way; that they are silly creatures, driving husbands 
from their homes, and encouraging the support of public- 
house parlors; that they are mysteries, inasmuch as a 

uarter of a century’s experience will not unravel the entire 
peculiarities of their temper, nor betoken toa reasonable extent 
what a man may really anticipate from the time he ‘ takes to 
himself a wife’ to the end of his troubles; that they are way- 
ward sprites, playing all kinds of antics, and up to all sorts of 
moves to tease, perplex, worry, bother, and amuse those unfor- 
tunates who, from their lofty attainments as ‘ the -ords of the 
creation,’ are induced to look for more setiieu weather in the 
barometer of woman’s estate.” 

Arrived at the “ Cat and Fiddle,” old Welbyn soon finds 
himself at home with Messrs. Cragswiggle, Blestozzy, M‘Ar- 
drardie, Phlopyduster, and Alexander Plug, who are engaged 
in a warm debate upon the diseased potato question, and who 
manage to pass some hours, to use their own harmless words, 
“in a manner pleasing to their feelings, agreeable to their 
understandings, respectable to their stations, improving to 
their minds, and exhilarating to their faculties.” 

Arrived at the sitting room, Mrs. Welbyn soon becomes 
reconciled to herself and her misfortunes; and, after a few 
expressive moves of the lips, without any audlibe libretti, seats 
herself at the fire to moralize on “ the instability of man as a 
social and rational being,” coupling therewith the ponderous 
fact of ‘“‘ man’s ruling disposition to be his own master.” It 
would be morally superfluous in recapitulating the thoughts 
suggested by Mrs. Welbyn upon the above texts; suffice it 
that she came to the conclusion, ‘“‘ that there was as much 
rationality in man as in a monkey ; as much sociality in man 
as.in a dummy ; and that man was as capable of being his own 
master as a lunatic in a confectioner’s shop, or a goat in a 
Thames wherry.” 

Amy, who had sat during her mother’s musings, wrapped 
im a cloud of melancholy and torturing reflections, was awoke 
from her partial dream by her parent, desiring her to fetch the 
letter written by her father, which he had left on the desk in 


_ the counting-house, and which she was anxious when nicely 





~eopied, should be immediately forwarded to its destination. It 
ran thus :— 


WG y, January —, 18—. 





“6 Respecrep Sir, 
* Will you be kind enough to permit me to avail 
myself of the opportunity of replying to your advertisement ; 
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I expect. you will find me possessed of all the qualifications 
enumerated in ‘ The Times ;’ I am not quite eighteen years of 
age, and I am anxious to procure a permanent situation ; I am 
particularly fond of children, and am well acquainted with na- 
tural history, as also orthography, etymology, syntax and 
rosody ; I am pretty well up in arithmetic, and can give the 
best references; I can write large, round, text, and small text 
copies, and know a little of elocution and French. 
‘* Allow me to subscribe myself with profound respect, 
*¢ Honoured Sir, 
‘* Your most obliged and obedient humble Servant, 
“ Amy Wexsyn.” 
“ To Mr. S.N.U.B. 
** Post-office, Flint, Flintshire.” 


“ There Amy!”—continued Mrs. Welbyn, after having 
read the manuscript—‘“ your father, although a very bad man, 
can write an excellent letter. It is about the only thing that 
he can do properly. Sit you down child, and try and write it 
off in. your very best style. Be sure to mark the stops, and 
endeavour not to make your capitals too large. 

“© Why do you wish to get rid of me, mother?” asked Amy, 
in a placid, but urgent tone. 

“‘ Rid of you, my child? We do not wish to get rid of you; 
but your father thinks it 1s now quite time you earned your 
livelihood, and you know I dare not oppose him. You know 
his temper; you know what I have to undergo from his irrita- 
bility ; therefore, Amy, you must not think it my wish you 
should go out into service.” ) 

“‘ But why am I to be sent away, who am so much younger 
than Emmeline and Francis? Are they not to earn their own 
bread, dear mother? Are they not to Poel, as I do, how terri- 


ble is the idea of leaving their home? Are they not to suffer, 
as I do, at the bitter thought ofa strange dwelling? Are they 
not to shudder, as I do, at the hurtful imaginings of an unpro- 
tected girl? Are they not—” 

‘** Amy, my dear, you are perfectly aware that Emmeline 
and Frances are on a visit to their grandmother at Scar- 
borough,” paaereapted Mrs. Welbyn, ‘and that they are 


likely to be there for some months yet, so we cannot make up 
our minds immediately about them. Besides, you have 
greater abilities than they, and are consequently more adapted 
to servitude ; they would not, be‘able to go out as governesses; 
they have not the qualifications, I am sorry to say, to fill such 
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situations ; therefore, you must not think it unkind that your 
father has selected you to answer this advertisement. Depend 
om it, Amy, did they but know it, young girls are better off 
who commence the world’s trials early ; then after two or three 
ge practice in the troubles and vicissitudes of every-day 
ife, their hearts and feelings become callous and indifferent 
to such inflictions of nature, and their minds become more 
able to bear up against misfortunes and deprivations, without 
which it is impossible for any subject to pass the Rubicon.” 

Amy Welbyn listened attentively to what fell from her 
mother’s lips, but she thought wtih expressions ill became 
a parent’s utterance, and could not look upon them otherwise 
than as the braggadocios of one without intellect or honest 
affection, and as the outpourings of a mind knowing no 
decency nor shame. She had never till then doubted her 
parents’ love, nor entertained any other respect and opinion of 
them than those generally dictated by the natural tenderness 
of a truly good child. However Amy knew there was a cer- 
tain recognised obligation due to all parents, and she would not, 
even while listening to the galling propagations of her mother's 
brain, show any disposition to lose memory of the fifth ordi- 
nance; she likewise knew that cruelty met its reward in 
another world—that any unnatural procedure offered to an 
helpless being would one day meet its due recompense, a 
remorseless sting ever preying with agonising sharpness at the 
instrument which yielded to humanity’s abuse. She was well 
aware that her father’s composition was his best, and she was 
not ignorant of the fact of it being very bad indeed, so much 
so that she hastily prepared to write, feeling convinced that 
such a letter would gain no situation for any one seeking the 
employment of governess to a gentleman’s family. 

he letter was written, the writing was approved, and the 
document folded, sealed, addressed, and posted. 

Three days had elapsed ere Amy Welbyn was destined to 
be deceived in her calculation; her letter had made sufficient 
impression on S. N. U. B. as to cause his reply thereto. 

i: Mr. Uriah Blelshim’s compliments to Miss Amy Welbyn, 
and will be at on Monday next, when he will call in 
-Teference to her application in answer to an advertisement that 

red in the ‘“‘ Times” newspaper,” was the substance of 
‘Flint correspondent’s epistle. | 
~ How pleased were Amy’s parents at their daughter’s suc- 
cess! How proud they were to have so clever a child! How 
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creditable it was to herself to gain such a favourable impres- 
sion! She really must be an accomplished girl to command 
such a distinction, for no doubt there were at least five hun- 
dred applicants for the situation! She deserves a new dress, 
that she does. What an excellent and acute perception must 
the Blelshims have to make so good a selection from such an 
immense number of written applications! Amy is a good girl 
—she will make a great stir at Flint ! It will be a wonder if 
she don’t soon get a Welsh husband ; her abilities ought to 
command a first-rate partner !”—were but a few of the many 
sophisticated ejaculations in whieh Mr. and Mrs. Welbyn alter- 
nately indulged. ‘Castles in the air” were most substantial 
architecture, compared with the gingerbread-gilded buffoonery 
of the poetic imaginings of Amy’s parental ancestors. They who 
were anxious to rid themselves of their child dared thus un- 
flinchingly—nay, outrageously—to babble forth such deceit. 
But they were evidently of the socialist fraternity—not deem- 
ing anything they felt conscientiously ar to perpetrate a 
violation of the laws of God, or the privileges and regulations 
of man. There are creatures in this world whose freethinking 
extravagances lead them to imagine that nothing is immoral, 
nothing unjust, nothing unkind, nothing uncharitable, nothing 
unwholesome, nothing despicable—that is to say, as far as 
their own individual selves are concerned—as far as they them- 
selves are the agents; let, however, any petty example of in- 
consistency be exhibited towards such specimens of the civi- 
lised barbarian, and we are persuaded the adder’s bite is not more 
venomous in its tendency than is the systematic rancour of the 
false-hearted egotist. Pandering to their own unwarrantable 
caprices, many are the atrocities which such beings daily exer- 
cise on theirelosely fettered instruments. 
* * . * * 

Two months had passed away, and Amy Welbyn was an 
instructress—the governess—to seven young children, the off- 
apring of a Welsh gentleman. Did we say gentleman? We 
beg his parden! ‘Those who are unacquainted with the tur- 
moils, the worry, the trials, and the varied incongruities that 
the imparters of instruction generally have to endure, can 
entertain or feel very little sympathy for the poor friendless 
governess; they would behold her one minute teaching the 
iano, the next minute cleansing the bodies of her pupils—one 
our expounding the words of Holy Writ, the next hour mak- 
ing up the beds of her tormentors—one day dealing out whole- 
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some and imstructive advice, the next day taking part in the 
mysteries ot the wash-house,—one week invoking the aid of 
hope to carry her through her galling occupations, the next 
week despairing of ever again enjoying a happy moment,—one 
month entering with rosy cheeks, with the fervid spell of 
adolescence, the externally bright portals of her unknown 
mepeyers six months after she is to be descryed quitting 
with debilitated footstep, with haggard and careworn visage, 
and with acute suffering, the scene of her damnable occu- 
pation. 

The like may, peradventure, notbe the miserable lot of every 
governess, but there are many whose cases are, or have been 
very similar, and whose shattered frames, during life’s dura- 
tion, are but too forcibly the monumental proofs of such 
inhuman bodily taxation. Albeit, for one example, poor Amy 
had suffered such experience—she had undergone such trials 
—she had endured such tortures to mind and body—her lovely 
form, her roseate cheek, her fascinating contour, her natural 
meekness, her placid resignation, had all been changed! She 
was not the Amy Welbyn of the previous six months. She 
now was seen faltering o’er the steps which lead from the 
august temple of her merciful masters, a mere external case— 
a complete outline of what she had been—possessing just suf- 
ficient animal life and mental faculty to protect her weary 

_limbs from the weather’s inclemency, and her weakly struc- 
ture from the callous incitations of cold-blooded imposture. 

Amy Welbyn-—our readers will possibly understand—had 
been in her situation about six months. At the expiration of 
this period her health and strength would not further permit 

of the influence which the “ badger-bating bantlings,” and the 
hundred and one duties she had to perform wrought upon her 
‘system. ‘*She was morally incompetent,” to use Mrs. Blel- 
shim’s own words, ‘‘ to continue any longer in service, at least 
‘not for some long time, and she had better go home imme- 
diately to her friends, who would nurse and tend her during 
-her illness, and who would properly physic and stimulate her, 
which were attentions she_evidently required !”"—‘* She must 
keep herself quiet for two or three months, and not tax her 


_ brain with any care or study during that period. In fact, a 


' _Yisit to the sea-side, such, far instance, as Hastings, or Dovor, - 











___ or Brighton—would do her a world of good! On no account 


was she to go into service again for at least three months 
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after which time there could be no impropriety in saying that 
she would be quite fit and capable of returning to Flint, and 
resuming her occupation ! ” 

These observations were heard but not heeded by Amy ; 
she was too happy to be able to escape from such a den of bru- 
tality than to offer oy comment upon the ipse-dixits of her 
mercenary and deceitful female employer. It must, be observed 
that no letter had been written, that no communication had 
been made to the parents of this poor, sickly, and persecuted 
girl, bY these horrible sphinxes of humanity. _Amy was left, 
poor child, with the few shillings she had in her possession, to 
find her way home how she pleased, or how she could, or to do 
whatsoever with herself she felt in mind. ‘“ What am I to 
do?” she suggested to herself; ‘I cannot, nay, I will not go 
home ; the cruelty of my parents is too vividly before mine 
eyes to allow even my illness, even my distress, even my suf- 
ferings to lead me in the track of home. No; home I have 
none! Friends I have many, ’tis true, but they are all at my 
native town; I cannot command their aid ; I will not destrey 
their comfort.” 

‘ Amy was almost entirely lost for a few minutes in a cloud 
of mystery, when, suddenly, a thought struck her that she had 
one acquaintance in London who would, she was thoroughly 
‘convinced, prove “‘ a friend in time of need” to an unprotected 
and persecuted young girl. This said acquaintance had been 
some three or four years hence a servant in her father’s house, 
and had left to be married to a tradesman in the, metropolis. 
Amy determined that she would immediately start for Lon- 
don, and, réecollecting the address of her parents’ former do- 
mestic, and her own attached and faithful companion, she 
thought that an opportunity would soon be afforded for ob- 
taining another but much better situation. Having just sufli- 
cient means at her disposal to pay her travelling expenses, she 
lost no time in proceeding to the coach-office to book her place 
for London. | 

On her arrival in town, she made the best of her way to- 
wards Drury Lane, though (from the weight of the carpet-bag 
she was carrying, and from the difficulty she had of under- 
standing the numerous directions to which she was compelled 
to have continued recourse) the trial and labour for one so 
young wefe great, yet her perseverance carried her well 
through the numerous streets, and her anticipated delight at 
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meeting with one whom when at ,home she had so revered 
and loved, seemed to give additional strength to her limbs, 
and to put fresh vigour into her veins. 

. She reached Drury Lane, and proceeded to seek the 
house of her long cherished Matilda. But oh! what terrible 
tr met her object as she passed down the street and 
beheld, while casting her eye at the successive numbers of 
the houses on the opposite side of the way—the abode of 
her friend shut up, and a placard pasted on the shutters 
indicating that the house was to be let. Oh! what distress, 
what fearful suspense, what cold perspirations, what intense 
agony seized Amy Welbyn as she stood on the Kerbstone, 
paralized with amazement and fear ! 

*“ Carry yer bag, marm ?” volunteered a sweep, as he 
perceived it fall out of the hand of Amy, he being at the 
same time supported in the request by the sudden interpo- 
sition of several other mysterious-looking savages claiming 
right to the distinction. | 

** Oh, no, thank you,” modestly replied its fair possessor, 
motioning to the black being her desire that he should at 
his earliest convenience resign his hold of what, in plain Eng- 
lish could not by any means be termed his property. 

“ T'll carry it about all day for sixpence, marm,” said a 
eprignely youth, “if youll let me. Besides this here 
chimbley climber hasn’t got clean hands, nor has he got 
respectable toggery on his ugly body, and as to his conscience, 
marm, he doesn’t believe that there is such a person in the 
world as a Devil! In fact, he is pretty well known to all the 
Pleesemen—he’s a uncommon thusiast for silk pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, and they do say, marm, that he’s got a mother 
who’s got a husband that’s got a sister what traces her 
auntsisters from Belzeeboob the king of the Antemacassar 
mountains. 

“ What's that you say, yer sage and onions-livered rascal 
about the Antesmasher mountains and my mother,”—vocife- 
rated the injured soot disciple—‘ take that yer bad specimen 
of a d——d bad monkey, and mind yer own mother’s bus’ness 
- and not mine,”—(the sweep at the same time giving a rapid 
_ aecompaniment at the word “‘ that” in the shape of an unso- 

licited gratuity towards the frontispiece of ‘* Mister Bill 

Spedgebody,” which said accompaniment had the effect of stop- 

piig ‘for a time his—-the said Spedgebody’s music; of causing 

@ circumlocutory motion, ending in his display of marked affec- 
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tion for terra firma, and of creating food for excitement, which 
in‘such a neighbourhood as Drury-lane was as much: relished 
as‘is the “ Spanish Bull torturing,” so great the delight of our 
Spanish neighbours. | 
Itis almost needless to observe, that Spedgebody ‘did not 
remain: very long elongated on the pavement ; his British lion 
was roused ; his feet sustained his corpus as quick as the move- 
ment of a waiter when asked for “the accompt;” he imme- 
diately; planted his closed hand into that part of human nature 
belonging to his colleague, which by geographists is termed “the 
north pole,” and it would have been difficult for any“ stickler 
on acoustics” to have had more striking demonstration of the 
laws of sound than was exemplified about the regions of the 
Sweeps penetrative organs. Blow succeeded blow, and in less 
than a minute, to use the phraseology of the Tattersall gentry, 
** there was as fine a mill as you ever wished to see.” A-council 
of itinerant-fried fishmongers, pickled-eel sellers, kidney-pud- 
ding’ manufacturers, baked-potato enyineers, pig-trotter pur- 
veyors, ‘oystermongers, congreve-light professors, cat’s-meat 
administers, &c.—all of both sexes—soon had a committee- 
mééting ‘on the spot, the result of which sufficient space is not 
accorded us to commit to paper. Amy took occasion during 
the said skirmish to rush into the shop of a baker, and solicit 
his‘protection pending the settlement of the temporary dispute 
Which had entirely arisen through her harmless carpet-bag. 
‘Taking ‘advantage, after some little of the nervousness, 
caused by the disturbance had passed off, of the kind: protec- 
tion afforded her, and the genuine home-hearted civility and 
attention’ displayed by this honest tradesman, Amy was in- 
duced to think that probably he could give her some informa- 
tion as to the reason of the house immediately opposite being 
closed, and apparently untenanted: accordingly she put the 
uestion. The answer was a fearful shock to her emaciated 
orm. -‘* The house over the way, miss, has been closed for 
some months; it was a chandler’s shop, and was kept by as 
honest couple, miss, as ever breathed. Their names were 
3 m ; they did an excellent business miss, but they un- 
fortunately got into the habit of giving ‘ tick,’ as we call it ; 
and you must be aware miss, in such a neighbourhood as this, 
re are always many: very bad characters, who are.at all times 
on the ‘ ready’.to take folks in and rob’em. The Thompsons, 
miss got awtally tobbed'; and:their creditors ascertaining the 
factrof their giving ‘tick’ and losing by it, immediately put a 
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distress: into the house, and turned the poor broken-hearted 
éreatures into the street, showing no other feelings of charity 
towards them than the giving them permission to retain pos- 
session of just sufficient clothing to cover their limbs. : Oh, 
miss! if you had seen them with their two poor babies thus 
put out of that house, your very heart would have turned to 
stone at such a wretched sight. [ immediately rushed over to 
them, and brought them into my parlour, and gave them 
shelter for that night in as comfortable a way as I possibly 
eould. The next day, miss, they found a poor miserable lodg- 
ing in that alley over the way, which they took and agreed to 
y one shilling a week for, where they are miss to this very 
ur. | am proud to be able to say, that either the missus or 
myself never ceases to pay them a visit every day, and to 
afford them every assistance which is in our humble power;— 
for-we are not rich ourselves miss—we find it a difficult matter 
even to make both ends meet; but we say to ourselves, ‘ we 
ean) well spare some little trifle every day, and,) indeed, we 
make it our business to do so. Their lot at so early a stage is 
a truly pitiable one, is it not miss? But, then, as I tell ’em, 
itmay have happened all for the best ; they may one day enjoy 
aoturn of the tide,’ and who knows they may not’ yet, see 
many ‘ brighter days?” 
ai'Phe good-hearted man gave utterance to this petit dialogue 
with so much truthfulness and sincerity that Amy’s heart 
ed within her as: she listened to such unaffected and dis- 
interested Christianity. 
vat Receive my warmest and best gratitude,” said she, as 
heavy tears trickled down her spotless cheek, ‘‘ for your good 
hearted and generous disposition shown towards my poor 
Matilda, her husband, and dear babes. May heaven protect 
yon and yours as long as life is accorded you, and may you 
meet your just reward in a home where troubles are not 
known !” 
«*“Then you know the poor Thompsons, miss?” earnestly 
enguired the good old tradesman. 
~ef* Tam acquainted with Mrs. Thompson,” faintly replied 
Amy, “‘and I have come up to this place for no other cause 
than to see her. I have myself suffered acutely, sir, and 
endured many insults and gone through more than I thought 
myself capable of. I thought if I came up to London I should 
_ find:some little friendship and assistance at the home of my 
_ anfortunate and unhappy acquaintance: but Iam destined to 
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be disappointed !| 1 am doomed to be a comfortless. and m iser- 
able girl! I see that no happiness is left for me in this world. 
Though you perceive I am very young in years, I have expe- 
rienced \such sufferings as would have bowed down the frames 
of many possessing twice my age and strength. I am even 
as wretched and indigent as is the poor family whom you have 
so Christianly befriended. Let me ask of you how they live,” 
eagerly and abruptly interrogated Amy, ‘“‘ or why do they not 
seek the relief of the workhouse ?” 

* You see, miss, at one time Thompson was a gentleman’s 
servant; so he occasionally gets employment as a waiter at 
‘ Evans’s Singing Rooms,’ in Covent-garden ; the pay is awfully 
little, “tis true, but still it is something; he frequently goes 
out cleaning windows—in fact, he deesn’t mind what he does 
aslong.as he’s enabled to bring home a shilling or two to his 
distressed and afflicted wife and children; he’s a worthy 
creature I assure you, and though a penniless man, yet he’s a 
great: treasure to his family. As to the workhouse, miss, you 
cannot; I’m sure you do not, know anything about a work- 
house, or else such a question would never have escaped your 
gentle: lips. The workhouse separates husband and wife and 
childrén ; and where there’s genuine affection, no distress will 
éver force humanity to condescend to such separation.” Mr. 
Hodson. spoke the latter part of this discourse with so much 
energy:and force, that Amy was alinost induced to suppose he 
was angry with her, for having put the question to him about 
the workhouse: however, she was soon satisfactorily disap- 
pointed: upon this point. ‘‘ You see, miss,” continued the 
speaker, “if a man wants to rid himself of his wife or children, 
he immediately goes into the workhouse; but, if a man desires 
the solace, the affection, the tender companionship of woman, 
the workhouse is the very last place of shelter that his brain 
would:ever lead him to think of.” 

“Your reasoning,” said Amy, “is alike praiseworthy as it is 
noble, and I fully appreciate your truly Christian sentiments ! 
But tell me what is the number of the house in yonder alley 
-or court,.and where, to find the room in which my poor Ma- 
tilda and ‘her babes are located. I am anxious, very anxious, 
to see:them! -I have come a very long distance for that pur- 
pose; do let:me go that I may share their distresses, and that 
Ma ay with the Divine: blessing afford them some consolation, 
by trying to dispel their sadness, and —” 3 
» (*Butyou would nbt attempt,” interrupted Mr. Hodson, in 
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an abrupt yet urgent tone—to go down that dirty place? I 
am sadly afraid that you have but a very weak idea of the 
wretchedness of the locality. Pray, do not! Let me fetch 
Mrs. Thompson! She will come immediately to my house, 
and most gladly too !” 

‘* No! please to tell me their address,” resumed Amy ; 
*‘ she may be ill; she may not be able to leave her children ; 
her husband may require her presence; do let me go to them ; 
I shall not hurt ; no one will injure me ; I had some pride at 
one time, but now I have none; I had some dread, some fear, 
some mistrust at one time, but now I am proof against any 
such forebodings; I am strong; I require no aid, no assist- 
ance now to battle through the world! I look forward to but 
one aid; the assistance of friends is now of very little avail to 
poor Amy! She will one day need no help—no care—no— 
but God is her strength; she will look to Him, and Him 
alone !”’ 

It was now quite evident that Amy Welbyn’s mind had un- 
dergone a very sudden change. The few expressions that fell 
from her lips were of such an incoherent nature, and were so 
unlinked together, that the worthy Mr. Hodson began to have 
his misgivings as to the advisability of his keeping the Thomp- 
son’s address any longer from the poor girl before him. He 
immediately offered to accompany Amy to the house of her 
dtiend, though he knew at the same time that her youth, her 
‘inexperience as the witness of abject wretchednnss, her weakly- 
looking frame could not very well admit of her sustaining such 
a shock as the sight of their distress would evidently create ; 
yet he thought she would then be in the presence of one ac- 
quainted with her, and one who, he was convinced, would, as 
far as in her straightened power lay, do all she possibly could 
to tend and relieve the then afflicted maiden. 

Amy was too glad to seize the opportunity of availing her- 
-self of this kind proffer ; and the philanthropic tradesman soon 
put on his hat to accomplish so trying a mission. 
vy» Upon reaching the house and entering the passage—for 
there was no door—Mr. Hodson led Amy to the stairs, three 
flight of which had to be ascended ere they reached the abode 
-of the unhappy creatures who were the objects of their quest. 
Whe house itself was externally the very picture of dire dis- 
___.ftvess, but the inside wore an aspect most appalling to those 
‘who had been unaccustomed to such dreadful scenes. The 


___- »passage flooring, from the entrance to the stairs, consisted of 
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one: plank, which evidently was only the temporary acecommo- 
dation of some good-natured neighbour ; the stairs were in. the 
midst dilapidated state, the most difficult and dangerous of 
aecess; ‘here and there were two and sometimes three steps 
missing—now their progress would be impeded from the im- 
possibility of their being able to distinguish where to obtain a 
sound footing—now one step would creak beneath the weight 
of\its burden, as.if forewarning that too long a pressure would 
lead ‘to immediate danger—now a female shriek proceeding 
from one of the rooms would strike as cold as death the. bodies 
of the two real.and honest pilgrims—now a scuffle, with ‘cries 
of|.**-Murder!” telling of a husband’s brutality to his wife, 
would penetrate their already horror-taxed faculties—now a 
dreadful moaning, succeeded by occasional heavy sighs, be- 
speaking -of man’s inhumanity and cruelty to woman, 
would.strike dumb and: motionless the two trembling listeners 
of such atrocities, The top of the house (what perversion of 
a word !).was'at last reached, and Hodson gently raised the 
lateh of the door leading into the apartment, and held the door 
open: just far enough to allow of one minute’s scrutiny or glance 
inte;the apartment. Thompson and his wife were at tea; the 
little ones were! playing round their parents ; the remnants of 
a small fire—embers of wood—were to be seen enclosed by 
foursbricks—their only stove—close to which was placed an 
eattlienware pan, turned upside down, forming their table 
upon which were discerned a publican’s pewter jug, that served 
as thé. teapot, two broken saucers, half a loaf of bread, 
and a morsel of butter. The room itself was. nearly dark, 
owing to the windows being mostly broken and stopped up with 
pieces of paper and matting, in order to keepout thecold. In 
the corner‘of this wretched abode was a quantity of very dirty 
straw, sustaining two apologies for blankets, and an old carpet 
matting; giving one (accustomed to the blessing and luxury of 
soft’ feathers, comfort, and warmth) a miserable, yet truth- 
ful idea of the poverty, the affliction; and the sufferings of those 
whose anhappy-let it is. to be both needy and distressed. It 
was an awful scene of nature to behold the two dear striplings 
caressing and fondling their parents, unconscious of their 
griefs, ignorant..of their wretched position, and the husband 
and wife endeavouring in vain to smother their tears, while 
feeling and acknowledging their poor children’s affection. 
Upon the eye being cast round the room, what bitterness did 
it receive upon noticing in various places the ceiling broken in, 
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and the signs of great moisture (from the last shower of rain) 
exhibited on the walls, giving to the senses a most thrilling 
acuteness, and auguring imminent danger to the pitiable 
tenants of so inhuman an habitation. The thought struck 
one immediately that he had seen pigs in a more comfortable 
apartment, and we feel persuaded there is no exaggeration in 
saying that we have known monkeys and dogs to be more 
humanely sheltered by their lady masters than was the lucky 
fate of the dejected and oppressed creatures who occupied this 
horrible room. 

«Mr. Thompson,” said the praiseworthy tradesman, as he 
_moved the latch sharply, “I have a young friend here who 
very much wishes to see your wife !” 

* Come in Mr. Hodson, if you please,” was the immediate 
reply ; and the wife went towards the door to admit her 
honored benefactor. In an instant Amy Welbyn rushed into 
the arms of her ‘ poor dear Matilda,” but for no other pupose 
than to show her who she was: not a syllable ever came 
from her lips, nor was the least movement to be observed in 
her attenuated frame. She had swooned away into a 
death-like stillness, and all that escaped the lips of the panic- 
stricken beholders was ‘“ Gracious enti ‘tis Amy Wel- 
byn’”—the ejaculation of Matilda Thompson. 

Five minutes elapsed before either party could recover 
nerve to address one another, when Matilda implored her 
husband to immediately go for medical aid, and asked Mr. 
Hodson to lay the blankets straight so that she might rest 
‘“poor Amy’s limbs.” 

Mr. Hilless the eminent Surgeon was soon in the way. 
Feeling the pulse of the motionless body, he pronounced it 
desirable that she should be immediately taken to the King’s 
College Hospital, not far distant. This was accomplished in 
the: space of about half an hour, after much difficulty and 

inful trial. ‘The poor Amy was clearly exhausted from 

rror, despair, grief, and awe. 

''Mrs. Thompson instantly wrote down to , informing 
her parents that Amy had been seized with a dangerous 
attack of illness, and imploring them if they ever wished to 
see their child alive, they must lose no time in coming to 


London. 


ali 
hil 





(To be concluded in our next.) 






































BUT ONCE A-YEAR! 
[A GLEx. ] 


By W. S. Passmore. 


Pass round, pass round the wine-cup, boys ; 
Send round the flask once more: 

This toast shall crown our festive joys, 
E’re yet the night be o’er : 

“‘ Here's health to those who, spite the reel 
Of this chamelion sphere, . 

Have hands that grasp, and hearts that feel, 
And honest tongues that cheer !” 


(cuorvs.) 


Then quaff the cup—its flow sublime 
Will drown thy ev'ry care ; 
Remember, boys, this jovial time 
Comes round but once a-year ! i 


A bumper to those fond bright eyes 
We love to look upon, 
And ‘neath whose glance a captive lies, 
The ‘heart a captive won! 
Then pass, ~— round—the night’s not o’er, 
* Nor yet the flask outrun ; 
So fill one joyous bumper more, 
And pledge them al in one ! 


. (cuonvs.) 
eo + Then cen cup—-its flow sublime 
AY Hie _ Will drown thy ev’ry. care ; 


Remember, boys, this jovial time 
‘Comes round but. once a-year ! 
Brighton. 


a by 


tor 








COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
(THIRD PAPER). 


As faithful chroniclers of the passing follies of the day, and 
having for our object, if possible, a healthier organisation of 
society than it at present obtains, a duty now devolves upon 
us which requires to be performed with due care. Although 
the object of these fugitive pieces is to 


“ Hold the mirror up to nature, 
And show the very age and body of the time,” 


it shall never be said that we have done it at the expense of 
private feeling, or that we have descended to a personality of 
the remotest description. We have been led into these ob- 
servations by a fear lest the subject of the present paper should 
be misconstrued ; but we shall commence by stating simply 
that the subject of the present article—the people who go to 
our chapel—are but types of character—mere representatives 
of life as it is. We are anxious that it should be understood 
that we are actuated by no sectarian views, but a simple desire 
to give truthful sketches of life, and we would fain think that 
the reader has in his intercourse with society met with families 
of Pippins’—lots of Chiggs’s, with their dear little progenies ; 
and we make no doubt that, though he may never ov been 
to our chapel, he has often come in contact with the principal 


_ people who go there, for chapel people are the same every- 


where. 

It is not, of course, a matter of surprise that the various 
views which people entertain on serious matters should have a 
marked influence on the transactions of every-day life in 
which they are occupied. This is natural enough: but the 
principle goes farther than that, for it seems to chalk out for 
them a certain line of conduct towards one another quite dif- 
ferent from their behaviour to the world at large. The Jew 


‘Shuts up his shop on a Friday evening, because it is one of 
‘the code of laws which he chooses to adopt from an idea ‘that 
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itis right; but he does not stop to enquire whether the same 
creed commands him to smoke hia pipe at the door all the rest 
of the evening, which is supposed tu be spent at the synagogue. 
He will not take off his hat in his place of worship, as he does 
not think it necessary; but in dealing with a Christian he 
knows that unless he chooses to pay the respect due to society 
by uncevering his head whilst in his presence, he would have 
novchance of doing business; so that a counter principle—so 
to speak—is called into action. 

» With all due respect to the people who go to our chapel, the 
same principle, differing only in degree, obtains among them. 
There isa certain sort of chapel morality which distinguishes 
that class of people from all others. The leading principle 
seems to be the connection in the way of business, which gene- 
rally predominates throughout the whole cligue of chapel peo- 
ple, and this is generally enhanced by the various ties of con- 
sanguinity, as well as matrimonial alliance, which is invariably 
met, with in this class of persons. 

There is also another great incentive which works power- 
fullyan the getting up of chapel congregations. It is the 
opportunity of appearing great in the eyes of each other— 
of occupying positions of enviable responsibility over one 
another, which, easy of accomplishment among a small body 
of persons of a common-place state of intellect, in their 
opinion greatly enhances their importance, in a more highly 
and ‘extensively organised establishment would be impossible. 
One'man goes because he has a notion that he can sing 
being in an extensive line as a chandler, and having some 
slight acquaintance with “the Minister,” he is forthwith 
elected leader of the choir—an appointment which under any 
other circumstances, and in any other place, he could have 
no chance of distancing better men. His voice o’ertops all 
others—not in melody but noise ; and though not a ‘full- 
habited man, he looks as if he would have a fit of apoplexy, 
for his face is so red, and his veins so full, that he seems to 
be in constant danger of either a burst or a blow-up. This is 
John Wilson, the chandler. He has been a fortunate man 
in business, having originally kept a little general shop in one 
of the back streets. ‘He was ‘instrumental in getting-up the 
chapel ; he went round from house to house—a capital intro- 
duction—getting subscriptions, and now he tells you in a 
whisper that Ae was the man that set the whole thing going. 
He -has a son—a tall, thin young man, with a sort of 
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composition-looking face—who goes round for orders during 
the week, and teaches the Sunday-school children on the 
Sabbath. He is a very serious young man, and the only 
eceasion on which his countenance relaxes from its wonted 
gravity is when he hangs back on Sunday morning for the 
empeee of accidentally walking home by the side of Miss 
amela Potts, the draper’s daughter, who, however, turns 
up her nose at him, vowing and declaring that she will 
never have such a “‘ spoon.” 
The Pottses, too, in the main, are a very pious family ; they 
o regularly to ‘‘ meeting,” on the week day as well as on 
abbath day morning —Mr. P., on the former occasions, gene- 
rally finishing the evening with a friend, where he smokes a 
pipe and has a quiet glass of toddy for the benefit of his health. 
Mr. Potts is a leading man at our chapel. He always holdsa 
box at the quarterly collection, to which he has been known 
to subscribe to the amount of half-a-crown at a time, and is 
very fond of giving advice to young people, never failing to 
impart some of his own experience in his journey through life, 
which, from his account, has been beset with thorns. He never, 
however, tells you that he was once a gentleman’s butler, 
which accounts for his jolly red nose, and that his master died 
and le{t him and the cook fifty pounds a piec> and his ward- 
: wobe; and that they forthwith joined their fates in one, and 
ee a little trimming-shop, which now, by the magie wand 
of Fortune, has been transformed into the ‘* West-end Shawl 
Warehouse and General Stay-lace Establishment.” Mr. Potts 
hob-nobs with the minister, whom he invites to supper, and he, 
moreover, holds the trusty office of deacon not in holy orders — 
though he never fails to get as many orders as he can. Miss Pa- 
mela Potts, the worthy deacon’s only daughter, is not at heart a 
_‘ehapel person, for whenever she can steal a march upon the 
governor, she goes to church with a friend, for she likes to see 
afew nice young men once a-week at all events. She goes 
with her mama to visit the sick poor, but prefers walking a 
dittle further, and calling for her mother as she comes back, 
| for they have so many dirty, little, Ul-behaved children about, 
____ and those places smell so very brothy, that it quite turns her 
 tomach. The good Mrs. Potts is really indefatigable. She 
will tell you every time she sees you the great number of hymn- 
books she has given away, and how much she was horrified the 
ether day on being told by a poor man, to whom she had pro~ 
mised some broth, that he would rather have some porter. 
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Mrs: Potts, too, is very liberal in her domestic arrangements, 
for she does a great deal of the household work herself, though 
she keeps one servant at five pounds a-year, with whom she is 
coustantly ‘ having a few words” about the kitchen-stuff and 
hare-skins. The Potts’ have a large pew at our chapel, well 
curtained, oe cushioned, and hassocked ; in fact, every 
convenience for a nap, except the bed-clothes. The envious 
have more than once intimated a suspicion that a good deal of 
snoozing occasionally went on there; but, Mr. Potts being a 
deacon, it was considered morally impossible. 

But the Potts’ are not without rivals in the field, for there 
is a large family of the Poodles who are also in an extensive 
way of business. Mr. Poodle is a watchmaker, which is con- 
sidered rather an aristocratic kind of trade. His father also 
was one before him, so that his shop has been in existence for 
three quarters of a century, which the Poodles regard as an 
unimpeachable proof of respectability. He put up the clock 
fronting the gallery opposite the pulpit, and presented the same 
to the congregation gratuitously. This was a splendid move ; 
and the consequence is that he mends the main-springs of the 
whole congregation, and is in the habit of being insulted on all 
kinds of cases, whether cases of watches or distress, no matter, 
he is always ready to point out and remedy the evil. 

But Mr. Poodle’s son, Peregrine, is a sad drawback to the 
otherwise undisturbed comfort of the whole family. Being in 
the business with his father, and therefore obliged to maintain 
the connection, he is compelled to go to chapel ; but he is al- 
ways poking his fun at everything and everybody he sees 
there, and smokes—as his father says in his own homely way, 
“fan uncommon site of cigars.” Independently of this, Mr. 
Peregrine Poodle is very fond of driving about in a “ trap,” 
does a little in the Derby sweep, and stops out very late of a 


night. 

“But the most provoking part of the affair is the pertinacious 
endeavours he makes to win over some of the more ee 
youths of his own age, who go to our chapel, to join him in his 
| ungodly ways. He has seyeral times attempted to get Tom 

Wilson down to Greenwich fair in a four-wheel, promising to 
supply him with a false nose and mustachios to match, and 
a “‘stunning back-scraper,” but happily without avail. His 
father wants to get him to sea, but he will not go, unless in 
ae Majesty’s service, as he has a great notion of being a gen- 

eman. 
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Although, on the whole, the people who go to our chapel 
may be looked upon as a peaceful body of persons, there are 
occasional jealousies and bickerings which will creep: into 
their bosoms in unguarded moments despite their pious :en- 
deavours to keep the enemy out. The Pottaes have heard 
that the Poodles are in difficulties, and the report» is 
strengthened by the fact of Mr. Poodle having forgotten 
to return the ridiculously small sum of five pounds which 
he borrowed a few months ago, when he had a bill to 
meet. With such an extravagant scapegrace of a son they 
ean easily understand how such an occurrence might be 
brought about, notwithstanding the venerable antiquity. of 
the watchmaker’s shop; but as Mr. Poodle expatiated so 
largely at the last love-feast on his gratitude for his snceess 
in business—for many of his principal creditors happened. to 
be present—they never thought of such a thing, though 
between themselves, there had of late been:an aspect of 
seediness about the family that looked suspicious, © But 
the mystery is soon cleared up, for one fine morning the 
shutters are not taken down, and upon a kind neighbour 
taking the liberty of knocking at the door, to tell them 
how late it was, it was discovered, beyond doubt, that the 
Poodles had bolted, not leaving even a chair or table to tell 
the melancholy tale of fallen greatness. ‘This accounted for 
the little notes which sundry of our chapel people had re- 
ceived, requesting the favor of an imniediate settlement of 
accounts. At first every body is taken by surprise ; but 
the novelty soon goes over, and they cannot think how it 
is that Poodle has kept up so long, as, for their parts, they 


_have been expecting for some time to see his name in the 


Gazette. But after the first Sunday when everybody has 
something to say on the subject coming out of chapel, the 


matter subsides, for generally speaking, the people who go 


to our chapel are either blind ones or bolters. 


br 








THE DRAMA AND PAINTING. 
THE HAYMARKET. 


No manager of any theatre in London exerts himself more 
energetically to deserve public support than Mr. Webster, and 
with the pleasing result of a just appreciation on the part of 
the public of his earnest endeavours to place before them the- 
atrical entertainment in a style as perfect as possible, in act- 
ng in costume, and the entire “‘ mise en scéne.” 

he audience portion of the house has been considerably 
improved and re-decorated by a German decorator. Mr. 
ebster espoused the cause of English art m the recent pub- 
lic ‘question respecting the influx of foreign artists into our 
country, by which event our own artists were deprived of their 
bread, because of the gullibility of dear John Bull, who, if he 
havé money to sind, will rather hear Italian or German 
opéras, or French vaudevilles, which few can uuderstand—but 
then it'is so genteel !:—than good old English, by the “ sweet 
swan of Avon” or his worthy successors. 

“We repeat that Mr. Webster manfully advocated his fellow 
countrymen’s claims during the late disturbance produced by 
the memorable “* Monte Christo” affair, but was not supported 
in the stand he made as he ought to have been; he has, there- 
fore, done as the city authorities did at the Royal Exchange— 
as the trustees of the British Museum did—as the Queen 
Dowager did—sundry club-house committees and private gen- 
tlemen—for the mere novelty of the thing employed a German 
décorator. | 
~ The ceiling of thé hotise is decorated with painting ratber 
minute, but carefully executed. Groups of Cupids represent 
the Seasons—by the bye, from the eternal changes of weather 
now become quite unfashionable—a mere poetical fiction, only 
fit to be associated with simple shepherdesses and fleecy flocks. 
A warm subdued yellow tint-like form is immediately over the 
chandelier, then a peep of brilliant sky, with a lace-like white 
drapery deeping into brown, strengthened with medallions and 
ornaments picked out with deep red, blue, and chocolate tints. 
Birds; monkeys, and monsters are capering about the festoons 
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of flowers. Shakspeare, Punch, Harlequin, and other dramatic 
geniuses appear in very small circular medallions. In the 
semi-circular pannels trellis-work is painted over a blue sky ; 
festoons of flowers hang gracefully, with birds flying about. 
The stage front has a large and tolerably well painted picture 
of the Tragic and Comic muses. The rest of the surface 
covered with arabesques in brilliant colours, upon a light sub- 
dued yellow ground. The royal arms appears to be dimin- 
ished in its proportions to what it used to be, but probably it 
is in the exact ratio of royal patronage bestowed upon the 
Haymarket Theatre. A certain black letter poet has sung 
about the “‘ Lion and the Unicorn fighting for the crown,” 
&c., &e.; this poetical record appears to have had a modern 
realisation, for the lion is evidently bent upon being ‘ down” 
upon the unicorn again as early as possible, which latter animal 
has already had more than enough of it. 

In justice to the artist, we consider the decorations are very 
prettily arranged both for form and colour, and a light, gay, 
effect is produced; but the taste for minute ornament and 
Pomperian decoration is no novelty here. Fifty or sixty 
years since it was the rage, and had its day. While we are 
free to admit that an extremely brilliant effect results from the 
small portions of colour dotted over large masses of bright blue, 
and tender tones of yellow and brown, we cannot subseribe 
to the opinion that anything wonderful or novel has been pro- 
duced by foreign art, or anything superior to what could have 
been executed by English decorators. 

Mr. Webster has evidently spared no cost to make the 
theatre as beautiful as possible, and we regret that the very 
pretty and light arabesques, which are in long pannels running 
up the sides of the proscenium, were not continued along the 
borders of the tiers of boxes, or at ieast some of the colours 
carried through this portion of the house. As it is now, the 
_ box tiers, with large Greek gilt scrolls upon white, are quite 
_ out of harmony with the ceiling and proscenium, and appear 
_ like two separate portions of different theatres fitted together 
| bY mere measurement. Perhaps time might not have allowed 


_ Of further decoration ; expense could not have weighed. We 





| fegret that, from whatever cause, this want of harmony has 











ec _ The entire effect is considerably injured. The fault 
Belongs to the decorator, who should have harmonised the 

whole if only by faint flat tints of the various colours employed 
| the other parts of the house. 
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Mrs. and, Mr. Charles Kean appeared in Lovell’s excellent 
play.of the ‘‘ Wife’s Secret.” To speak of their acting, or of 
the, author’s talent, would be idle, now that the town have all 
seen, or at least. ought to have seen this interesting play. But 
in, pursuance of our intention to examine artistically the pro- 
ductions of the stage, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
pleasure in witnessing a performance sv characterised by truth, 
energy, and careful study. The situations in Mr. Lovell’s 
play are all highly probable, the scope for passionate acting 
ample; and Mr. Lovell, whether intuitively we know not, has 
so. contrived the characters that the stage union should be 
strengthened by the fact of marriage. 

In,the union of Mr. Charles Kean and Miss Ellen Tree, 
a eombination of rare talent took place, and the excellence 
of, the..performance of Mr. and Mrs. Kean in the ‘‘ Wife's 
Secret ”,is to be mainly attributed to this cause. 

_.-The,entire, performance is unique of its kind—every atti- 
tude, has been studied with the greatest care—exactly in 
accordance, with the ideas. we have entertained upon the 
subject, of, stage composition, and we would point to the 
‘tableaux vivants” which succeed each other throughout 
this. play, to. support our ideas of the necessity of comparing 
in| other plays the groups with more artistic skill. 

»Hdusband.and. wife have certainly more freedom in respect 
to.,each| other, than would be proper between a lady and 
gentleman not. thus related, and it. is from this cause that 
so much natural acting, and eloquence, and variety. of atti- 
tudes,and. groups appear in the. performance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean in this play. . The characters are evidently pets, 
and.are .as finished in conception, in action, in dressing, 
as. they .can possibly be. There is scarcely one group 
throughout. which might not be transferred without altera- 
tion .to canvass. 

Mr.'Webster made up excellently for the old scoundrel, 
Jabez Sneed, and was dressed with great propriety, playing his 
part with, artistic skill, comparing well-with the other parts of 
ee This, character is one of .Mr.. Webster's most 


roductions, 44594 
Mrs. Keeley delighted the audience. with her quaint 
drollery; and i aaiiasidesthe part of Mand. 


.) The . scenery..was-excellently painted, and the stage ar- 
rangements carefully made, the furniture well introduced ; 
that of the last scene, especially. In the moonlight scene, 
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however, the secondary lights were not sufficiently subdued ; 
they lighted up too clearly the shadows from the great 
light intended for that of the moon, so that they gave the 
appearance of shadows thrown different ways, rather a novelty 
in moonlight. An extra piece of grey muslin, or a deeper 
tinge of the water in the blue bottles would remedy this. 

A house crammed to the ceiling was assembled to see 
Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s new Comedy, the Knight of Arva. 
A chivalrous Irishman, well played by Mr. Hudson, is 
found in Catalinia, in the year of our Lord 1480. Sadly 
out at elbows, his only wealth consisting in a pair of gold 
spurs, and a certain thin friend of his, though a cold one, 
always at his side—whom he familiarly calls “ Tippity- 
witchet,” he pulls out his friend and rushes to the aid of a 
traveller, beset by cut-throats, too late, however, to save 


. him ; but by good fortune, always happens to stage Irish- 


man! he kills one of the assailants, and procures important 
he addressed to Don Diego de teal the Spanish 
mister (Mr. Tibbing) who is at the village attending the 
Princess Marina. This young lady is just learning to have 
a will of her own, and she is much smitten with the ap- 
pearance of the Knight of Arva. By mistake he is supposed 
to be the envoy from Henry the Seventh’s Court, for the 
Prince of Wales. There are, also, two other ambassadors, 
one from France, the other from Austria. The Princess 
bursts asunder the bonds of old Volpone, and that of a 
certain stiff Baroness, Buckram Stem (Mrs. Clifford) and 
determines to marry the Knight of Arva, which she does to 
the infinite mortification of France and Austria, 
-- The plot is very simple, and the piece evidently written as 
a vehicle of jokes, old and new, at the present state of poli- 


tical affairs—much smart dialogue occurs in the scenes. 


ve 


Mr. Hudson acts the part well, according to the received 


‘Rotion of stage Hibernians. Modern jokes and bulls kept 


| the audience in good humour ; one of the best hits was the 
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The scenery, dresses, and appointments were excellent, 


friendship subsisting between him and his terrible long sword, 


we, 
mt 


| 4 with whom he commenced- as-with a familiar friend, ate 
 Witchet always supporting his arguments in ** back and bone” 
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We must cxcept from praise the two trumpeters who never 
Md their wooden trumpets up to their mouths at the right 
me, so that the music was “1 the air,” 
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The piece was completely successful, and we left a crowded 
house, with the gallery in full cry for the ‘* horthur.” 

Amidst loud applause, Mr. Hudson announced the comedy 
for repetition three times per week. 


As ay its echoes are borne o’er the sea: 
_|-Farewel 


»u© Wall gaily entwine o’er my noonday repose ; 
- And wanton-winds, sporting amidst the pee trees, 


au Farewell to thee, Britain—the land of the free ! 


_ Wear from thee, dear Britain, a bosom sincere, 
~ «In fondness:for much to my memory dear. 

* [honour, I loye thee, proud land of my home ; 
“My heart is thine ever, though absent I roam ; 


... Farewell’te thee, Britain—the land of the free ! 
- Brighton. . | | 
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FAREWELL TO THER, BRITAIN. 
By W.S. Passmorsz. 


Farewell to thee, Britain—a parting farewell ! 

I fly with my bark to where aliens dwell ; 

To leeds of the smiling, warm, azury sky— 

Its glories, oh ! Britain, thine own far outvie ! 

I'll wander through groves of the orange and vine, 
And list to the gondola’s music divine, 


to thee, Britain—the land of the free! 








The sweet-scented jasmine, the myrtle and rose, 





Will waft o’er my temples their cool perfumed breeze ; 
Pll bask in the sunlight of Beauty’s warm smile, 

And sorrow I'll banish, and dull care beguile ; 

And gaze with delight on the dark-eyed Houri : 


But ne’er will the gondola, vineyard, or grove, 
The rich sky, the bower, or Eastern maid’s love, 


Unfettered, my soul to thy rest will e’er flee : 
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Tae Tenant or Wuprnit Haut. By Acron Bett. 8 vols. 


London: T.0. Newby. 


Ir would seem that the author of these volumes we are about 
to notice is one of a literary family, suffering, obviously, from 
the ‘‘ cacoethes seribendi”—a very unfortunate complaint for 

le of small parts to labour under. We should almost be 
inclined to suppose that “ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall” is a 
family affair, in which each member of the said literary family, 
from the young man who has just begun to shave down to the 
schoolboy who has a monstrous liking for ‘a jolly row,” has 
had a scratch, each adding an incident in his own fashion. 
The difference of style is obvious throughout the whole of the 
novel, and the effect is by no means pleasing: But it would 
be too severe to say that there is no good writing in the 
‘Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” for we now and then stumble upon 
some fine flashes of sentiment, which, like an occasional gleam 
of sunshine on a showery day, puzzles us to think where it can 
come from; whilst, at the same time, we occasionally meet 
with some touches of nature which are well put together, and, 
like the oasis in the desert, refresh the reader’s wearying soul. 

With the plot of “ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” we shall 
not meddle; for what seems to have somewhat perplexed the 
author will necessarily puzzle the reader; but may simply 
state, that the ‘*‘ Tenant” is a certain widow lady, who seems 
to have attracted the attention of the surrounding gentlemen, 
with one or two of whom she appears disposed to coquet in a 
manner not quite so creditable as the formalities of society will 
warrant. 

_ Mrs. Graham, the widow lady in question, lives at.. Wildfell 
 Hall- with an old female servant, and occupies. that. portion of 
_ her time which is not spent in the company of the said gentle- 
_- Men-in- the somewhat refined amusement of painting, in which 
delightful art she is somewhat skilled. 

_ + We must.do. her the justice to state that, however much she 
_ May paint, we have no evidence that she rouges, mais n'im- 
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-: Mrs:-Graham has made a decided conquest in the person of 
one .GilbertMarkham, a young gentleman, of a somewhat 
sanguine tem ent, who farms a few acres in the neighbour- 
chood.\« Mr.:Gilbert Markham seems to have a soul above the 
farm-yard and piggeries; in short, a more sentimental one 
than is-generally met with under cover of a fustian shooting 
jacket, and supported by leathern gaiters and ankle-jacks. 

' oPaying a visit one evening to the Hall, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how Mrs. Graham might be disposed to pocket 
certain slanders involving her fair fame, which appear to have 
been rife in the neighbourhood, the widow manifests a certain 
uneasiness at his presence, which has the effect of procuring 
his speedy retreat. . And here we shall let this youth speak for 
himself, at: the same time gladly giving him credit for more re- 
finement than the “ varm” generally produces :— 

‘o:** But I gave one look back before I closed the door, and 
saw her leaning forward on the table, with her hands pressed 

inst her eyes, sobbing convulsively, yet I withdrew in si- 

lence. ‘I felt that:to obtrude my consolations then would only 
serve to aggravate ‘her sufferings. 

“ To tell you. all the questionings and conjectures, the fears 
and hopes, and wild emotions that jostled and chased each 
» other-through: my mind as I descended the hill, would almost 
“fill a-volume in itself. But before I was half way down, a sen- 
«timent: of strong sympathy for her I had left behind me had 
displacéd -all other feelings, and seemed imperatively to draw 
-me-back. Ibegan to think ‘ Why am I hurrying so fast in 
this direction? Can I find comfort or consolation, peace, cer- 
tainty, contentment, all, or anything that I want, at home! 
andican I leave all. perturbation, sorrow, and anxiety behind 
me there ?’” 

Instead of going home, as he ought to have done, and taking 
off his half boots, and solacing his perturbed spirit with a glass 
‘of small beer anda. pipe, and quietly toddling off to bed, he 
*tturned:round.to look at the old hall. 

_.»*-There- was. little besides. the chimnies visible above my 
_ contracted: horizon. 1 walked back to get a better view of it. 
When it, rose.in sight, 1 stood still a moment to look, and then 
continued ..moving.owards. the gloomy object of attraction. 
Something called me nearer—nearer still—and why not, pray ‘ 
Might I not find more benefit in the contemplation of that 
venerable pile, with the full cloudless heaven shining so calmly 
above it, with.that warm yellow lustre peculiar to a warm 
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August night, and the mistress of my soul within, than in re- 
turning to my home, where all, comparatively, was light and 
life, and cheerfulness, and therefore inimical to me im my_pre- 
sent frame of mind, and the more so that its inmates’ all were 
more or less imbrued with that detestable belief the very 
thought of which made my blood boil in my veins, and how 
could [ endure to hear it openly declared, or cautiously in- 
sinuated, which was worse? I had had trouble enough already 
with some babbling fiend that kept whispering in my 
ear, ‘ It may be true,’ till I had shouted aloud, ‘ It is false! I 
defy you to make me suppose it ! 

‘* | could see the red firelight dimly gleaming from her par- 
lor window. I went up to the garden wall, and stood leaning 
over it, with my eyes fixed upon the lattice, wondering what 
she was doing, thinking, or suffering now, and wishing I:could 

eak to her but one word, or even catch one glimpse of her, 
before I went.” 

There is something very truthful and life-like in the preced- 
ing and following extracts, which is told in a tone of thought 
and feeling natural and upsophisticated. But— 

**] had not thus looked, and wished, and wondered long, be- 
fore I vaulted over the barrier, unable to resist the ‘temptation 
of taking one glance through the window, just to see’if she 
Were more composed than when we parted; and if | found her 
“still in deep distress, perhaps I might venture to attempt a 
“word of comfort—to utter one of the many things I should 
have said before, instead of aggravating her sufferings by my 
stupid impetuosity. I looked ; her chair was vacant; so was 
‘the room. But at that moment some one opened the outer 
“door, and a voice—her voice—said, *‘ Come out, I want to see 
the moon, and breathe the evening air; they will do me good, 
» if anything will. 
~~ * Here, then, were she and Rachel coming to take a walk in 
‘the garden. I wished myself safe back over the wall ; I stood, 
however, under the tally holly beach, which, standing between the 
‘Window and the porch, at present screened me from observa- 
tion, but did not prevent me from seeing two figures come 


_ ‘forth into the moonlight—Mrs. Graham, followed by another, 
--‘ftot Rachel, but a young man, slender and rather tall. Oh! 
__— Heavens! how my temples throbbed! Intense anxiety dark- 


ened my sight; but I thought—yes, and the voice confirmed 
*it—it was Mr. Lawrence. 


- ot ** You should not let it worry you so much, Helen,’ said 
~ he; “TI will be more cautious in future ! and in time, 
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‘‘ } did not: hear the rest of the sentence; for he walked 
close beside her, and spoke so gently that I could not catch the 
words ; my heart was splitting with hatred ; but I listened in- ~ 
tently for her reply? I heard it plainly enough. 

But Imust leave this place, Frederick,’ she said; ‘I 
never can be happy here, nor anywhere else, indeed,” she added, 
with:a mirthless laugh ; ‘but J cannot rest here.’” | 

Now, we condemn scenes like this in inferior novels upon 
principle.» Here isa plain and palpable laxity of moral, that 
even the most ‘skilful novelist would find difficult to deal with, 
much more so young a writer as Mr. Acton Bell. Even ad- 
mitting that a subsequent eclaircissement might set matters 
straight, here is‘an appearance of evil which is highly objec- 
tionable, and seems to answer no other purpose in the construc- 
tion ‘of the plot than to give place to a scene of the most incon- 
ceivable impossibility, ‘which we shall presently extract. 

It is'in our opinion a great mistake to suppose that, in order 
toosecure success asa romancist, an author must pander to the 
vices of the-age, and endeavour to display, in most gaudy but 
deceptive colours those points of the human character which 
are most»objectionable and least worthy of imitation. 

There can be no doubt that, owing to the somewhat vitiated 
tasterof the: romance-reading public, incidents of a somewhat 

lemature possess charms of unusual interest ; and, 
as @ matter of course, young writers, in order to be read, seize 
such subject:for their lucabrations as will admit of the intro- 
duction of points of character, which really have nothing to in- 
terest one in their behalf but their vice! 

» But-this:is bad ; and in young writers particularly so. It 
shows how little they depend upon their own talents to interest 
the reader; in short, how little confidence they have in thein- 
selves, which we regard as very essential to success. 

»oBut weshall:make one more extract from Mr. Bell, in order 
to show why we find fault. 
owMre Gilbert. Markham, the “ gentleman farmer ” the reader 
wots of, having had the satisfaction of seeing the lady on 
whom his-affections:are bestowed, taking a midnight walk with 
another: young gentleman, has the happiness to meet his rival 
on his “prettyygrey:poney.” The twaddle that follows is al- 
most:too silly even to satirise ; but in order that our strictures 
may:not be considered:unjust, we shall append an extract, the 
italies:and: notes ‘of admiration being our own :— 

»o* As I-trotted: along, however; chewing the cud of bitter 
fancies, I heard another horse at no great distance behind 

















-_ upon his head.” » 
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me ; but I never. conjectured who: the rider might be, or 
troubled my head about him!!! till on slackening my pace 
to. ascend a gentle aclivity, or rather suffering my: horse to 
slacken his pace into a lazy walk ; for lost in my own re- 
flections, I was letting it jog on as leisurely as it thought 
proper. I lost ground, and my fellow traveller overtook 
me. He accosted me by name; for it was no. stranger— 
it was Mr. Lawrence! Instinctively the fingers of my 
whip-hand tingled, and grasped their charge with convulsive 
energy : but I restrained the impulse, and answering his sa- 
lutation with a nod, attempted to push on; but he pushed 
on beside me, and began to talk of the weather and the 
crops, I gave the briefest possible answers to his queries 
‘and observations, and fell back. He fell back too, and 
asked if my horse was lame? I replied with a Jook, at 
which he placidly smiled”!!! 

This looks something like a climaz, and reminds us very 
much of the proceedinys generally adopted by two dogs, 
prior to a commencement of hostilities in the street, when 
each is afraid to begin. But our friend the ‘ gentleman- 
farmer” girts up his loins right manfully and goes on to 
say—- 

“I grasped my whip with more determination and energy 
than before ; but still forbore to raise it, and rose in silence, 
waiting for some more tangible cause of offence, before I 
opened the floodgates of my soul, and poured out ‘the 
dammed-up fury that was foaming and swelling within. 

“+ Markham,’ said he in his usual quiet tone, ‘ why do 
you quarrel with your friends because you have been dis- 
appointed in one quarter? You have found your hopes 
defeated ; but how am J to blame for it? I warned you 
beforehand, you know, but you would not ° 

‘** He said no more ; for, impelled by some fiend at my 
elbow, I had seized my whip by the small end, and—swift 
and.sudden as a flash of lightning—brought the other down 





‘ 


» Continuing in_ this silly tone of namby-pambyism, for i 
really is nothing else, our author proceeds to describe the 
_ feelings of the valiant ‘ gentleman-farmer,” whose sympathy 
fer his fallen foe—for Lawrence tumbled out of his saddle 
_ it seems—and whose courage and manliness have already 


| +. engaged the kindly feeling of the reader. » He says that the 
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ttle grey pony,” somewhat astonished, no doubt, at this 
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extraordinary proceeding, “ kicked and capered a little,” and 
quietly cropped the grass off the hedge-bank, having “‘ made 
use of its freedom” to do so. Mr. Markham gallops off, 
leaving Lawrence sitting in the road blowing his nose. 
Having some compunctions of conscience, however, he returns 
to the spot, where he finds his rival, with his handkerchief 
still at his nose. But Jet the gallant hero tell his own 
story in his own style— 

_*¢ | dismounted, however, and having fastened my own 
animal to the nearest tree, first picked up his hat, intending 
to clap tt on his head, but either he salted: his head unfit 
fora hat, or the hat, in its present condition, unfit for his 
head; for shrinking away the one, he took the other from 
my hand, and scornfully cast it aside. 

“Is good enough for you,’ I muttered. 

** My next good office was to catch his pony and bring it 
to him, which was soon accomplished; for the, beast was 
quiet enough in the main, and only winced and flirted a 
trifle, till I got hold of the bridle; but then I must see him 
in the saddle. 

*« ¢ Here you fellow—scoundrel—dog—give me your hand 
and Ill help you to mount.” 
+e *‘,No.; he turned from me in disgust. I attempted to 
take him by the arm. He shrank away as if there had 
been.contamination in my touch. 
= “ What, you won't? Well! You may sit there till 
doomsday, for what I care. But-I suppose you don’t want 
to lose all the blood in your body. I'll just bind that up 
for you.” 

* Let me alone, if you please!!!” 

» But we will not weary the reader with more of such 
twaddle as this, nor shall we stop to speculate on the gross 
absurdity of such scene as this, even allowing all reasonable 
latitude for the rambling brains of a romantic writer ; but 
shall conclude. that no intelligent person can possibly be in- 
terested by incidents such as we have just extracted, being so 
ganngly in theiraction. The ‘‘ Tenant of Wildfell 

all” is evidently made—manufactured, and that, too, in a 
very clumsy manner ; and though we cannot, and will not 
state that it is “a tale told by an idiot,” we are compelled 
to say that it is ‘full of sound and fury,” and that of a very 
silly and mawkish degcription—and most decidedly that it 
“ signifies nothing.” 
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Fasites FoR Ca#itpren, Youna ano. Onp,. 1n.. Humorous 


Verse. By W. Epwarps Starre. London: E. Churton, 
Holles Street. 


Turis is a very beautiful got up little work, which well 
carries out the title it bears, and is indeed as beautiful an 
ornament to the drawing-room, as the nursery table, The 
objects are all good, well told, in easy and musical verse, 
which goes triflingly o’er the tongue, and moreover, each 
fable has an excellent moral appended, which is instructive 
as well as amusing. There is a great deal of talent of no 
ordinary kind in these few pages. We cordially recommend 
this beautiful little volume to readers of all sorts and sizes, 
as there is something good for every body, old and young, 
sage and silly ; and regret that our space will not enable us 
to give our readers a specimen of this pleasing pettt tome. 


Lrcrures oN tHe Nature anp Use or Money. By Jonny 
Gray. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 


Taxis is a curious work on a curious subject, and by a curious 
person. ‘ihe auti-or seems to be labouring under an idea that 
nobody understands the nature and use of muney as well as 
himself; and the reader is in possession of some proof in the 
author's assertion that he has gratuitously distributed twelve 
hundred:copies of this work, which is got up in first-rate style, 
and; no doubt, at great expense. Mr. Gray has, moreover, 
offered one hundred guineas to any person who can suceessfully 


_ refute his own favourite notions on this his chosen subject ; so 
_ thatiat all events we are justified in believing that the author 


sy understands the matter in hand somewhat practically. With 


regard to the views themselves, we must decline entering into 
its merits further than by stating that their inapplicability in 


_ the present state of the munetary arrangements of this country, 
__ renders it inexpedient tv harass our financial departments by 
_ Sarryiiig out the views of a theorist, however competent he 


oF may be to have an opinion, 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


Ir is an old adage, that. ‘‘ God sends meat, and the devil 
sends cooks,” the application of this proverb was never veri- 
fied in a stronger or a more complete manner than in the wa 
the cause of art has been grilled, parboiled, bedevilled, and for 
ever underdone by the government cooks, whether they be 
academicians, commissioners, trustees, directors, members of 
committees, or any other horrible epithet equally pregnant 
with recollections of patronage, gross favouritism, victimizing, 
negligence or insufficiency. 

At the time the National Gallery was proposed, and plans 
submitted to the proper authorities, the defects in those plans 
were staringly apparent to all but to those whose business it 
was to have perceived them. The press daily teemed with 
warnings against the utter uselessness of such an absurdity as 
the. National Gallery. Ear-wigging on one side, and a more 
than usual amount of obstinacy on the other,—having, besides, 
constantly before their eyes the blessed prospect of saving the 
nation’s money-—‘‘ Heaven save the mark !”—by adopting the 
beggarly expedient of using up old building materials, these 
reasons induced the government authorities to essay the saving 
plan, with the usual ‘* penny wise and pound foolish” result. 

_ What the cost of the building was is immaterial as to 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, for the parliamentary 
reports. give that to the greatest nicety; even the estimate of 
building St. Paul’s is given to three fourths of a penny! That 
plenty of money was expended upun it may be safely attested, 
and for what end? First of all to accommodate a few fine 
pictures—but very few—by the old masters. Hogarth’s por- 
trait, his great serial work, the ‘ Marriage ala Mode,’ and two 
pictures by Wilkie. This was the National Gallery. For 
this purpose a few ill-ventilated boxes were constructed, into 
whic these pictures, with a picture-dealer and a half-pay 
officer, and some other officials to dust and sweep the pictures 
and rooms, were packed, as Falstaff was in the buck-basket, 
‘* impassioned like a good bilbo in the circumference of a peck, 
hilt to point!” Daily warnings as to the folly of such pro- 
ceedings were given, yet the course was obstinately pursued. 
In due time it pleased Heaven to require the services of the 
arch dealer elsewhere, and away he went, before he had 
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quite usurped the entire control of the public funds available 
for the purchase of works of art. His successors have come in 
for their share of the unmitigated disgust with which the 
entire transaction has been viewed by an over-taxed but gene- 
rous public. The major—whether a major or a minor— 
second? or third? nobody knows—still remains amidst the 
downfall of generals—dealing out cannons of criticism, and in- 
spiring awe in the little boys—the sucking Michael Angelos 
aud Raffaelles of the nineteenth century. 

It has been no secret that Mr. Vernon has for years con- 
templated an act of justice to British art, by dealing a death- 
blow to such trash and such iniquitous misappropriation of 
public money as the purchase of copies and vile originals by 
ancient masters! It is also well known, and as openly as- 
serted, that collections are being formed that will either by 
bequest or easy purchase become eventually the property of the 
nation. These facts have been stated from the very commence- 
ment of the National Gallery to the present hour; and yet in 
spite of this reiteration, that private society, the Royal Aca- 
demy, was suffered to occupy one half of the public property, 
at a er cost of at least a thousand per annum, when the 
annual value of the ground and of the buildings upon it are 
fairly judged by comparing them with the value of the sur- 
rounding property, or that in other parts of the town. Instead 
of taking the whole gallery and placing the pictures on the line, 
(the sums paid for them ought to justify a close examination), 
and allowing more room for the reception of others, leaving 
blanks calling upon some of our wealthy possessors of works of 
art to fill up by presentations, the trustees preferred their 
friends the Royal Academicians, to the public (whose money 
they were so liberally bstowing), and erammed pictures and 
keepers, students, and the public with the disgraceful closets, 
insanely called rooms or galleries, and which smell so offen- 
sively in summer—from their small size and the great crowds 
of visitors—as to be absolutely unhealthy. Gasping for 
__breath, persons half-boiled seek a little fresh air in the pas- 
_ sage; their eyes 10am over a blank space—a large useless 
hall ; another dark den, containing an enormous marble folly 
‘in the shape of a vase, to which no other public body would 
give house-room ; then another quiet hall; then a staircase, 


__. witha servant in red plush inexpressibles loitering lazily up 


bai, it, and the gazer wonders why that red screen ents off all com- 


; q ), Munication, and why the melting multitude are condemned to 
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the torture of foul air, and its legiens of annoyances, he is told 
that is the Royal Academy! He finds that the Royal Aca- 
demy is lodged at a public cost of a thousand per annum, for 
the especial glorification of forty members, twenty associates, 
and a fow boys, whose education is completed by attending the 
studio of some known artist as a pupil, by subscribing to vari- 
ous societies for studying from the life and draped figures, and 
by seeking as a favour, or paying for space, the opportunity of 
exhibiting the pictures he may paint; because the ‘hedges 
and ditches” of the council of the Academy deny him the 
first, and the cruel indifferenze of the Academicians to the 
claims of their brother artists prevent him from enjoying the 
second ! 

We thank Heaven, that all this mass of obstinacy, absurd- 
ity, favoritism, extravagance, selfishness, and jobbery now 
stands confessed in broad sunlight. After having sponged 
upon Mr. Vernon until the public outery at last brought home 
shame to their consciences, the trustees of this truly great 
National Gallery (!) sent a goods van, about half quarter day, 
to Mr. Vernon’s house, and the driver and assistants being re- 
freshed with somé ‘ half and half, at the expense of the trus- 
tees, exerted themselves sec much that they actually got away 
all the pictures in a weeks’ time, that the next day Mr. Ver- 
non was enabled to dine in his dining-room, stretch his legs in 
his drawing-room, as a gentleman should do, instead of being 
‘ obliged to carry on eating, drinking, sleeping, washing, dres- 
sing, and all, in a second floor, “which served him for bed- 
room, for parlour, and all!” 

Wheré are the pictures ? will be naturally the next question, 
and especially put by those who remember seeing them when 
in the oats of the noble-hearted donor, where persons of the 
hizhest rank had enjoyed a rich intellectual treat of real, sub- 
stantial English fare ; no sublimities too high ; no profundities 
too profound to be understood, but a genuine unadulterated 
dish of English art, capable of being appreciated by persons of 
all classes high or low—“ Well, where are the pictures ?” 
We can fancy this question put in breathless haste by our 
readers. Why, truth to say, but greatly regretted, they—are 
—put —in—in—in—the cellar! rammed, jammed, crammed 
—into the cellar absolutely—like Pickwick’s horrid horse, that 
“was a nuisance to everybody, and whom nobody would slaugh- 
ter! or like the case of a bargain hunter, who, dropping into 4 
sale, buys a cheap lot of balance-handled knives and forks and 
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fifty tombstones. So puzzled beyond description with the pre- 
perty so suddenly acquired, he acts as the trustees have done 
—the tombstones and the pictures accordingly are congigned to 
the cellar ! Py 

Should it please a munificent Providence so to order mat- 
ters that the pictures painted upon pannels be not split, and 
those upon canvass escape being burst by the elbowing crowd, 
they mav before long again see the clear daylight. 

Now it happens we are especially loyal, and always armed 
with our editorial vocal strength in the effective performance 
of the national anthem ; we feel, also great attachment to 
his Royal Highuess Prince Albert, (but not to his military 
hat) - and we do not complain very loudly, if at all, at the 
thousands upon thousands voted for her Majesty and her 
Royal Consort’s uses—thousands upon thousands to build and 
alter palaces, royal ‘nurseries, and even to lodge the Royal 
Hounds in a manner that millions of English Seoteh, and 
Irish men who have paid scot ‘and lg, and shed their best 
blood, aye, and would do it again? to maintain her Majesty 
on her throne, would leap for joy to be as certain of food, 
raiment, fire, and shelter, as the Royal Dogs in the ensuing 
winter ! ut whenever schools are spoken of, prisons are 
built ! when the poor are mentioned, up start unions and 
thin gruel ; and in a similar way when even Art is mentioned, 
then is the application met by national poverty, or orders 
to use up old bricks and mortar, or else to encumber a 
wretched manor spot with such an affair as the National 
Gallery ? 

Suppose our beloved Queen were going to Ireland, or to 
Birmingham, or any where else, officers, civil, military, 
mayors, corporations, railway directors, would be all ‘perspiring 
‘at every pore in a state ‘of intense agitation and loyalty, 
armies of carpenters, of decorators, of upholsterers, of arti- 
ficers would be taken into pay; pavillions and arcades 


would rise as if by enchantment, carriages be gorgeously 
decorated, railway stations metamorphosed into drawing- 
' ~ rooms, brilliantly illuminated and carpeted, manifesting an 
= utter recklessness of expense ! 


Then in the name of com- 
“mon sense and common honesty cannot a little public 


| temoney be spared for the gratification of the public! Why 
is the public to be constantly abused and insulted ? why 
} cannot the government carpenters build even a shed to re- 
Deceive these pictures of Mr. Vernon’s? why cannot sufficient 
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:, ground be had from the mews behind ? and if the hired 
hy , servants are too numerous in tliese barracks let some of 
: them go, bayonet, musket and all, to some other barracks ; 
this is the real cause of that site, the National Gallery— 
the Academy—the Art itself is to be sacrificed to these 
barracks! Why Mr. Vernon’s pictures are intrinsically 
worth: three times the barracks, and morally worth all the 
barracks in the world! If these barracks were given up, 
there would be ample space for the building of a National 
Gallery, or enlarging at pleasure the present one. The 
property, too, at the back and sites is comparatively of 
small value, and might be obtained by the nation, so that 
as occasions required, additions cou'd be made, and an im- 
mense pile of buildings gradually accumulate, containing 
treasures of Art, gratifying and refining the public taste, 
and no longer rendering the British Empire, in matters of 
art at least, a laughing-stock to the rest of Europe. 











Arts and Sctences. 


Arctic Expepition.—We are glad to meet with the fol- 
lowing acceptable news :— 





** Hull, Nov. 10. 

“« Her. Majesty’s ships Znvestigator and Enterprise cleared 
the main pack in Melvilles Bay on the 20th of August, and 
after examining Pond’s Bay on the 23rd, passed on to the 
northward in search of the expedition under Captain Sir John 
Franklin. 

“ The cask which contains this paper was thrown from 
her Majesty's ship Jnvestegator on the 28th of August, 1848, 
in lat. 73 50 N. and long. 78 6°30 W. All well. Enter- 
prise in company. Whoever finds this paper is requested to 
forward it to the Secretary of the Admiralty, London, with 
a note of the date, latitude, and longitude in which it was 
found. 








‘ Epwarp Birp, Captain.” 
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Royat Irish Acapemy.—The proceedings of this body for 
1847-8, just published, (vol. IV. part 1,) are very praise- 
worthy. They hardly touch a subject which they do not 
adorn ; and they treat of subjects upon which the highest 
human intellect is to be employed. Sir W. Hamilton’s 
papers on Quaternions &c. are most profouud ; Dr. Hineks 
and others on Cuneiform writing and Assyrian inscriptions 
are deeply learned, and calculated to elucidate the difficulties 
of these ancient records; a biography and sketch of the 


‘noble mathematical labours of the late Professor Mac Cullagh 


is extremely interesting ; but our attention has been prin- 
cipally directed to the report of Dr. Robinson, on the present 
condition of Lord Rosse’s famous telescope, with remarks 
made during a recent vist to Parsonst»wn, containing, as it 
does, some very interesting facts and observations which 
cannot but prove welcome to all learners. 

Arcuzo.ocicat Instrrutr.—The Archeological Institute 
commenced its sessional meetings in London on the 3rd 
ultimo, the Marquis of Northampton in the chair. Many 
new members were announced, and also considerable addi- 
tions to the museum and library. Several fine ancient golden 
ornaments were exhibited, and sepulchral urns and other 
memorials of the past from various parts of the country, 
The continued injurious restorations of churches were warmly 
reprehended by Mr. Westmacott, and instances given of 
the prevalence of this practice, notwithstanding the exposure 
and efforts of archeologists. We trust the Institute will 
address itself, as advised by the President, to the prevention 
and remedy of the particular instances brought under their 


notice ; such as Quarendon, Bucks, Sunning Hill, the Mi- 
“nors, in Staffordshire, &c. His Lordship also called atten- 
~ tion to the recent discovery of mural paintings at Wells, by 
“Mr. Ferrey: at Caistor, by Mr. Blore; at Little Kimble, 
~ Buck, and at Wellington, Somerset, by Mr. Giles, the last 


of which were described as exceedingly good. Mr. H. 


- Bowyer Lane was mentioned as secretary to succeed Mr. 
~ Hudson Turner, retired_in consequence of ill health. 


Suakspere Exuipition.—The possessors of many of the 


ay : ‘most interesting relics of Shakspere have liberally consented 
_ | to make a public exhibition of them in London; the fund 
_ ~Taised by which is to be applied towards completing the pur- 


' chase-money for the poet’s house. The duke of Devonshire 


contributes some of the earliest editions (quarto) of plays 
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published: in. the. anthor’s, lifetime.. Lord Ellesmere, the 
Chandos portrait. Mr. Troward, an autograph ;, and Mr. 
Wheler,. his.collection.of Shaksperian. curiosities, which at- 
tracted so much attention from the members of the Archzo- 
logical. Association, when, they. visited. Stratford. ‘There are 
some interesting casts. of Sir T. Lucy, John A’Coombe, &c., 
now in the Council-room of the Royal Society of Literature, 
where! the Shakspere Committee hold the'r ineetings, which 
we presume will form part of the exhibition. 
ae Royat Excnmwes.—The following letter in reference 
to the Royal: property has. been addressed to the Editor of 
the Spectator :— 
‘¢ Windsor, 13th November, 1848. 

“Sm—Acting under the advice of my solicitor, I have 
hitherto abstained from not'cing the many severe and painful 
remarks and observations which have appeared in the columns 
of:a large portion of the public press in connexion with the 
proceedings which. have been. commenced against me and my 
son, (in conjunction with Mr. Strange, of Paternoster 
Row,) -by her Majesty's. Attorney-General and his Royal 
Highness. Prince Albert, in the Court of Chancery; but as 
some little: delay is likely to take place before I shall have 
the vopportunity afforded me of vindicating my character, 
and-of* proving that in every step which | have taken in 
connexion with the matter in question, I was actuated by 
the sincerest. and. most loyal desire to do nothing which 
ould: be in the most remote manner either distasteful or un- 
pleasant to the feelings of her Majesty or the Prince Consort, 
pray let-me hope that you, sir, and the public, will wait till 
the time (which is not far distant) arrives when an opinion 
ean be justly formed of my whole conduct throughout the 
affair, and to which opinion i shall. most cheerfully bow. 

.** T have no desire to shrink from the whole and sole respon- 
sibility which is involved, and which I take entirely upon 
myself ; for I have no fear of the result as far as regards the 
preservation of my integrity and my honour. 

'_* The insertion of this letter in the Spectator, at your 
earliest convenience, will be esteemed a great favour by, 
“Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 

: at. es 7 cy. T. Jupae.” 

_ We believe the services of Mr. Charles Heath. Wilson, for- 
merly director of the head school of design in Somerset House, 
and subsequently inspector (nominally director) of the Pro- 
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viricial Branch Schools, have been transferred to the office of 
head master of the Branch Schools, have been transferred to 
the office of head master of the Branch School in Glasgow, in 
the place of Mr. Macmanus, who has been removed. It is un- 
derstood that no successor to Mr. Wilson, as director, is 
deemed necessary. 


The Manchester Atheneum held its annual soiree in the 
Town-hall on Thursday the 16th ult. There was a crowded 
attendance of well-dressed persons,” including a large propor- 
tion of ladies. Lord Mahon was chairman, and delivered a 
brilliant speech on the advantages and fraternizing influences 
of science and literature. Mr. Mark Philips, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, Mr. Brotherton, Mr, Bright, and some other gentlemen, 
also spoke 


THe Royat Mancaester [Nnstitutiox.—A_ circular from 
the Royal Manchester Institution, announcing that the pic- 
ture-exhibition closed for the season on the 28th of October, 
mentions a fact creditable to the provincial guardian of art— 

** Following the plan commenced last year, the rooms have 
again been thrown to the working classes at the charge of two- 
pence each. During the twenty-four nights when so opened, 
they were visited by about 17,000 persons. These persons in 
a great measure consisted of the class for whom this evening 
exhibition was more particularly intended. They evidently 
both valued the privilege, and derived from it an enjoyment 
which it was highly gratifying to observe. In no one instance 
did the slightest damage to any work occur.” 

The Royal Academy in Dublin, we believe, set the example, 
reducing the admission as low as one penny: why does not 
our own London Academy act with the same liberality, at 
least towards the close of its season ? 


Dears or Mr. Onartrs Hratu,—The year past has wit- 
nessed the death of many men eminent in literature, art, and 
science, but few to whom the pictorial art of England owes 


More than to Mr. Charles Heath, the celebrated engraver, who, 
_ We regret to say, expired at his house in Seymour place, Eus- 


ton-square, on Saturday, the 18th ult, He was more than 
any other artist of his time the illustrator of what may be 
called elegant literature, and by his exquisite engravings in the 
@ntiuals has tended to diffuse a taste for the fine arts through- 


_ Out the country during the last sixteen years. Besides ‘* The 
| Keepsake,” “The Book of Beauty,” “ The Picturesque An- 
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nual,” and Cattermole’s “ Historical Annual,” he published 
“The Gems of Beauty,” “The Children of the Nobility,” 
“The Waverley Gallery,” ‘“‘The Belle of the Season,” and 
othe equally beautiful specimens of the art of engraving. Mr. 
C. Heath, who for forty years held a high place amongst artists, 
was the son of the celebrated historical engraver, to George 
I}f., and contrary to the commonly received rule that talent 
is not hereditary, two sons left by the late Mr. Heath inherited 
the ability of their father and their grandfather.—Sunday 
Times. 


—————— . oe —_ 
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Che Theatres. 


Govent-Ganpen Tueatre.—The Elisir d*> Amore has been 
produced here, with Mr. Travers as Nemorino, for the first 
time. Mr. Travers sang the music with exquisite taste, and 
was much applauded. His romanza in the last act was a 
complete gem. The duet with Dulcamara too was excel- 
lently given. Miss Romer reappeared in her favourite 
character of Adina (ber first appearance since her late severe 
iliness,) and Mr. H. Corrt made a rough but not an inefficient 
Duleamara. He was encored in the barcarole. The choruses 
were well interpreted, and the mise en scene everything that 

~-@ould be desired. 

Donizetti’s beautiful opera of Lucia di Lammermoor has 
been produced in admirable style, and we have the grati- 
fication to record, with complete success. 

- Mademoiselle Nissen is a decided artist of the first walk, 
her powers asa vocalist are unquestionably of a high order. 

- She sings the music as it is written, which is a novelty 
among most operatic stars ; and while she eschews the mu- 
sieal extravagaticies peculiar to artists generally—we allude 
to the interminable and needless embellishments—she does 

~~ full justice to the music from the truthfulness and feeling she 
infuses into her voeualization. 

As unm actress she is everything that could be wished ; her 
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acting of the part of Lucia being characterised by much energy, 
expression, interest, and grace. So much has been said of Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s Edgardo that it would be superfluous in recapi- 
tulating the evidence already given; suffice it that he was in 
excellent voice, and gave much gratification to his attentive 
listeners. We cannot say much for Mr. Burdine’s assump- 
‘tion of the character of Colonel Ashton ; he was clearly out of 
his element, or else he could not have been in the best of tem- 
pers ; it-struck us that his personation of the character caused 
the opera to drag, which was much to be regretted considering 
the efficient manner in which the other characters were sus- 
_ tained. By the way, it was rather distressing to witness 
(after having seen our French neighbours) the sorry dummy- 
ism of the chorus. It is a pity that a mass of beings should 
be allowed to come on the stage and not be drilled into some- 
thing like common sense and decent behaviour. Our readers 
who have seen the French chorus must have noticed that every 
man or woman would positively act during the time he or she 
appeared on the stage. Not so with our English automatons. 
e are ledto make these few observations from the fact of our 
«having observed—dering the most interesting and thrilling 
sparte of the performances of the chief artists—several of the 
» choral fraternity up to all kinds of monkey anties with one 
sanother. In the last scene, which is meant as the representa- 
- tion of an external view of the castle (ergo, an outdoor scene), 
ewe noticed several of the choral gentry acting in opposition to. 
etheir colleagues, by ‘showing ” without their hats, while two 
»or three (evidently from their ignorance of what was going on) 
_ ehad their misgivings as to whether their gibus was required 
),or not. 
The revival of the Lady of the Lake by Mr. Bunn was 
“most opportune, for, independently of the popularity of the 
- music, and the splendid spectacle it involves, it afforded an ex- 
—_ eellent opportunity for the debut of Miss Bassano, in the cha- 
_ #racter of Malcolm Graeme. This young lady bas earned a 
_ high reputation as a concert singer, and some season or two 
> © since made her first appearance on the English stage at the 
4. Princess's. The character of Norma, which she then selected, 
owas, of course, ill advised, and her success was correspondent 
sto the injudiciousness of her attempt. Independently of which, 
ethe manner that operas are produced at the Oxford Street 
theatre is sufficient to cast agloom over any work, however in- 
etrinsically excellent or well interpreted,, the orchestra being 
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invariably insufficient for due effect, and the chorus too weak — 
to support the lyrical illusion, Miss Bassano has acted wisely 
in abandoning characters adapted to prima donna, but in the 
description of parts usually entrusted to contralti, she bids fair 
to reach the highest yrade. The attempt to force her voice 
upwards, and to unnaturally increase its register into that of 
soprano was imprudent, and we know of no single attempt ip 
which a similar plan has sueceeded. The result has been in 
the present instance less damaging than usual, for the voice of 
Miss Bassano, though perhaps not equal throughout, and 
somewhat feeb!e in the lower notes, is still rich and melodious, 
Her method is excellent, her intonation certa*n, her enuncia- 
tion distinct, and her dramatic action graceful. and unembar- 
rassed. She was warmly welcomed and applauded throughout 
the opera. In consequence of the indisposition of Miss. Romer, 
Mrs. Donald King undertook, at a short notice, to perform 
the character of Ellen, and sang the. music admirably. The 
finale solo, so fuil of difficult divisions, and almost inextricable 
ornaments, was ach?eved with marvellous facility. Mr. Har- 
rison was the Roderick Dhu, Mr. Travers King James; and 
Mr, Borrani, the Douglas. They severall¥ exerted themselves 
successfully, and. received their full meed of applause. Miss 
Eliza Nelson should not have been thrust into the magnificent 

rt of the attendant of Elena, after the genuine success ob- 
tained on her first appearance, on the opening night of the sea- 
‘on, inthe part of Lazarillo, in Maritana, This is impolitic 
in the direction, and unfair to the artiste. The opera was 
superbly put on the stage, and at its termination all the prin- 
cipal yocalists were summoned before the curtain. 


Drury-Laxe,—M. Jullien has commenced another season’s 
campaign at this house. The public generally are so. well 
acquainted with the excellent equivalent they are sure to 
have for their money at “ Jullien’s Concerts,” that it would 
be .morally ridiculous in our attempting to inform them 
about which they themselves are so familiar, Jullien is ever 
indefatigable, he never ceases to satiate to some extent even 
the most cormorant appetite. The engagement of the four 
military bands* has been a great hit, and the performances 
have sent home many thousands quite delighted at their 
shilling’s-worth, 








